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LADY is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT 


as GOVERNESS in a Gentleman's Family after Midsummer. | 


She undertakes to impart a sound English Education, w ith Music, 
French, and Drawing. 
Address *T. | “TT, N.,” care of Mrs, Olfver, Abingdon- street, Northampton. 


A “A SOUN D ) CLASSIC AL, M ATHE MATIC AL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and GENERAL EDUCATION is afforded on 
Moderate Terms, at the LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
For Prospectuses apply to the Rev. G. CUMMING, M.A., F.G.3., 
Hea id | Master. 


DUCATION. —Ina ‘Select Establishment for 


Young Ladies, situated in one of the most healthy spots 
throughout England, and possessing an extensive Playground, to- 
ther with many advantages unattainable at a greater distance from 
mdon, there are at present a few VACANCIES. The system pur- 
sued combines home comforts with religious, ‘moral, and mental 
calture. A resident French Governess. Eminent Masters in attend- 
ance. References kindly permitted to parents of Pupils. 
An ARTICLED PUPIL wanted immediate!v. 


Terms, which are inclusive, to be had on application to Miss WHITE, | 


Ellerslie House, Upper Lewisham-road, Lewisham, I Kent. 


DUCATION.—The Misses SMITH, late of 
Mornington Crescent, inform their friends that they have re- 
moved a few miles into the Country, and will be happy to receive at 
their residence, The Broadway, Plaistow, Four or Five YOUNG 
LADIES as PARLOUR BOARDERS, whose Education they propose 
to finish, either with or without Masters, as may be required. The 
earnest ‘efforts of the Misses Smith are directed to promote the 
domestic comfort of their pupils, as well as their intellectual and 
religious advancement. Reference to the Revs. J. C. Harrison; 
W. Spencer Edwards; Alfred Stone; Jas. Buckpith; Thos. James; 
J. G. Slight, M.A.; H. Southwuaite, M.A.; Thos. Ramsbotham, M.A.; 
Edwin Harrison, M.A.; Robert Johnston, Esq., Camden Town; H. 
Smith, Fea Bradfield Hall; Chas. Wyatt Smith, Esq., Poplar; and 
many other: 





"an ARTICLED PUPIL required immediately. 


EALTH GYMNASTICS. The 
Gymnasium.—CAPTAIN CHIOSSO (and SON), Professor of 
Gymnastics at University College, London, 123, Oxford-street, near 
mt-circus. Fencing, Broad-sword Exercise, Drilling, Private 
Lessons and Classes. Also, at 21, New-road, corner of Gower-street. 
Private Establishment, 38, Baker-street, Portman-square; for the 
Prevention and Cure of Spinal, and other Chronic Diseases. 
published, “The Rationale of Gymnastic."—Price Is. 64. 














IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS.—NEW PUBLISHING 
ARRANGEMENTS. 


- r * x 
OPE and CO., PUBLISHERS, 16, Great 
Marlborough-street, London, Charge no Commission for Pub- 
lishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been refunded 
his original outla: They also Print in the first style GREATLY 
UNDER the USUAL CHARGES; while their Publishing arrange- 
ments enable them to promote the interests of all Works entrusted 
to their se pal Estimates and every particular furnished gratuitously 

in course of po: 
London: Hor : and Co., Courier and Church Reform Gazette Office, 
16, G Great Marlborough-street. 


~ CHU RCH RE FORM. 


HE COURIER, and CHURCH REFORM 


GAZETTE— Anti-Tractarian and Anti-Erastian—is published | 
The COURIER is conducted | 


every TUESDAY, price Sixpence Stamped. 
with first-rate Editorial ability, and contains, besides its Articles on 
Church Reform and the leading topics of the day, the whole of the 
Boclesiastical, Political, and General News of the Week. 


London: Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough-street. 








EWSPAPERS.—The TIMES or POST 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quarter; 
HERALD, 26s.; CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30s.; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
___ Money-orders payable at chief office, London. 


ra: ‘TT 
NEW and CHOICE BOOKS in CIRCULA- 
TION at WESTERTON'S LIBRARY: 

Veron's Bourgeois de Paris; Joseph Bonaparte’s Correspondence ; 
Whitelock’s Embassy ; Huc’s China; Clarinda Singlehart ; 
Mountains and Molehills; Mrs. Jameson's Common-place 
Creasy’s History of the Turks: Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh; 
and Human Nature; Bartlett's Jerusalem Revisited ; 
Sebastopol; May and December; Lord Carlisle's Ik, ; Memorials of 
Amelia Opie; Katherine Ashton; Heartsease ; Gilchrist’s Life of Etty ; 
Hooker's Journals; Van de Velde’s Syria; Habits and Men; Sterling's 
Velasquez; The Quiet Heart; Thorney Hall; Memoirs of William Jay ; 
The Restoration of Belief; Grey's Polynesian Mythology ; Westward 
Ho; Murchison’s Siluria ; E nglish woman in Russia; Guistinian's Court 
of Henry VIL ; 
Memoirs of Thomas Moore, Lady Blessington, B. K. Haydon, &c. 
Sheil’s Sketches; Warren's Miscellanies ; Milman’s Latin Christianity ; 
Constance Herbert : Lamartine’s Celebrated C haracters, &c. &c. 

panties for New Books limited only by the demand for them. Single 

pen, One Guinea per annum. Prospectuses may be obtained 
as ation. 


Book ; 
Nature 


CHARLES WESTERTON, 20, St. George's-place, Hyde- e-park Corner. — 


WRITING PRACTICALLY TAUGHT.— 

Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, Lombard-street, Son of the 
celebrated Inventor, continues to give Lessons to Ladies and Gentlemen 
of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his highly improved method, 
which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand, in the shortest 
Possible time. 

Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 
lla, 112, Cheapside. 


. > 
7. CL. ERGYMEN AUTHORS, &c.— 
PARKINS and GOTTO'S NEW WHITING PAPER, made 
m straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
— can be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quill 
pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
half the price, being only 3s. per ream. 


NO CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 


packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery ft al 
90 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO’s, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford. eet. Useful 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five quires 
for ls. ; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; Ser- 
mon Paper, 4s, 6d. ; Foolscap, 6s. 6d. ; ‘and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good 
Cream-laid Cemented Enve lopes, 4d. per 100; the Queen’s-Head En- 
Yelopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1( )00; BLACK-BOR- 
DERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size) five quires for Is.; Bor- 
dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100; best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printed for 1s. 6 
ez by post, ls. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
= arriage paid to any part of the country.—Copy the address, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox- 





| LITERARY INSTITUTION, 


| Burke, with Memoir and Notes. 
| IRELAND, with Illustrations from Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, 


London } 


Lately | 


| Children, 
| by them from a member of the family, to the effect that “he is ready, 


| isting necessities, 


Marryatt’s | 


A Month before | 


Parkyn’s Abyssinia ; Maurice's Learning and W ty | 


FRE 
| MAY 22, the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD in the Chair. 


His Grace the Duke of Welling-; Rev 


| Francis Bennoch, Esq. 
| The Ven. Archdeacon Bickersteth. 


| George H. Christie, 


Cream-laid | 
| Rev. 


6d. ; useful sample packets of Paper and | 


great original Work, 
at 57, Pall- 
Admis- 


DAM and EVE.—This 

by JOSEPH VAN LE RIUS, is NOW on VIE W, 

aan opposite Marlborough House, from eleven to six daily. 
sion ls. ee *: ae} 
\OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

h COLOURS.—The Fifty-first Annual Exhibition is now open at 


their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall ‘East, close to a -square 
tance, ls. _C¢ atalogue, 6d. __ I SE PH. - JEN KINS, Secretary. 


‘ONCE RTIN A CLASS.—Mr. PERCIVAL 
WATTS, 
his Conce rtina Class meets every MONI 
o'clock, and will continue to do pM ecm the son.— For 
apply to Mr. PERCIVAL WATTS, 68, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


\ ONTI’S LECTURES on ANCIENT 
4 MODERN SCULPTURE.—These Lectures will be delivered on 
SIX consecutive WEDNESDAYS, at his STUDIO, in MARLBOROUGH- 
STREET, at EIGHT o'clock, p.m. precisely. The 
23rd. Subscription Tickets to be had at Messrs. P. D. COLNAGHI'S, 


LIGHT 


| Pall Mall East. 


I IRMINGHAM MUSICAL | 
in AID of the FUNDS of the GENERAL 
28th, 29th, 30th, and 3lst days of AUGUST next. 
Under the especial Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
His ROYAL HIGHN THE PRINCE ALB 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
President—The Right Hon. Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
Vice-Presidents—The Nobil 
__ J. F, LEDSAM, Es 


FESTIVAL, 


rc Shairman of the C ommittee. 


} ( RATORY. —A LECTU RE will be delivered 


on THURSDAY EVENING, 24th inst., at the WESTMINSTER 
eat Smith-street Westminster,by JAMES 
BURKE, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “Memoir of Moore,” “Abridg- 
ment of Lingard's History of Engiand,"” Editor of “ Speeches of Edmund 
,” &. &e., on THE ORATORS OF 


Plunket, Bushe, O'Connell, Sheil, Bur yes, Phillips, and others. 
Lecture to commence at half- past eight precisely. Members free; non- 
members, sixpence. THOMAS SMITH, Secretary. 


LLISON and ALLISON beg to solicit an 


Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 


after the most approved designs of modern and antique furniture, in } 


Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELL'S, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


HO TOGR A PHIC WAREHO USE. — 
A COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31, taking portrait 4} and under, 
including a Double Achromatic Lens, beautifully mounted in brass, with 
Rackwork and Pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a portrait, and 
to be as good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found in every 
way satisfactory); Walnut wood Camera, Tripod Stand, with brass top 


| and screws; Scales and Weights, with Glass Pans in Box; two Porce- 


lain Dishes, Gutta Perecha Bath and Dipper, and all the necessary 
Chemicals in Stopper Bottles, packed and sent to any part of the 
kingdom. The next size 5é. 5s., including every article as above, but 
larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and 43 and under. Every 
article in Leg, ened cheaper than any other house in London, at 
FLEMLY 498, Oxford-street. 


HE 
Committee of the Friends of the late Sir Henry Bishop, who 
recently undertook to receive subseriptions for the purpose of arrang- 
ing his pecuniary embarrassment, and in behalf of his Two Youngest 
beg to announce that a communication has been received 





and desirous of taking charge of the children "—— “ with the assist- 


ance of relatives, at once willing and able to provide for their sup- | 
| port.’ 


The Committee therefore feel that it would be inexpedient to 
continue their applications for any further assistance from the public; 
they beg to announce that no further subse riptions will be required, 
as the sums actually received, in addition to other contributions 
already made, or in course of collection, by Societies and Friends in 
London and the provinces, will enable the Committee to meet all ex- 
They beg also to announce that the Concert adver- 
tised for Friday, May 18, at the Royal Italian Opera, will not take 
place. 

Previously to the lamented decease of Sir Henry Bishop, the Com- 
mittee had the satisfaction of arranging with the creditors, and the 


balance of money remaining in their hands, after the payment of ad- 


vertisements, printing, and other incidental expenses, will be imme- 
diately paid over to the Guardian of the two children appointed by 
Sir Henry Bishop's Will. 

SIK GEORGE SMART, 91, Great Portland-street, 

Dr. HENRY DANIEL, 36, Clarges-street, 

Mr. ROBERT ADDISON, 210, Regent-street, 

Mr. JOHN MITCHELL, 33, Old Bond-street, 


i OYAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790, 

and incorporated by Royal Charter 1818; for the Protection and 
Relief of Authors of Genius and Learning and their Families who 
may be in Want or Distress. 

Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPORA- 

TION will take place in F {ASONS'’ HALL, on TUESDAY, 


Comnuittee 





STEWARDS, 


Henry George Liddell, M.A. 
ton. Dr. Macbride, Principal of Mag- 

The Earl of Durham. dalen Hall. 

The Lord Londesborough, K.C.H. i § Wykeham Martin, Esq., 

The Hon. Chas. S. Hardinge, M.P. A. 

Richard Edward Arden, Esq. 

Charles Austin, Esq., M.A., Q.C. 


The sodore Martin, Es 
. Thos. Baker Morn ll, "% A. 
James B. Mozlke M.A 
Charles Edward Mt 
James P. Muirhead, Esq. 
John Murray, Esq., F.G.S. 
John Boyd, Esq. Charles Neate, Esq., M.A 
Sir Bernard Burke (Ulster). Lawrence Oliphant, Esq. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbe 1.M.P.| G. Montagu W. Peacocke, Esq 
Rev. Dr. Cardwell, l’rincipal of M.P. 
St. Alban’s Hall. 


Henry Blackett, Esq. 
Thomas J. Boyd, Esq. 


John Pepys, Esq 
Esq. Edmund Pepys, Esq 
Rev. Dr. Cradock, Principal of Major Gen. Sir George Pollock, 
Brasenose College. G.C.B 
Newton Crossland, E Rev. G. B. F. Potticary, 
James Crossley, Esq., Thos. 8. Prideaux, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Cureton, M.A., FR Ss. Henry R gers, Esq 
Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. H. Danby Se ymour, 
Whitwell Elwin, M.A Goldwin Smith, Esq 
Oliver William Farrer, Esq. Samuel Leigh Sotheby, F ~ 
tobert Fisher, Esq Alderman R. J. Spiers, Oxford. 
Francis Galton, Esq. Stephens Lyne Stephens, Esq. 
re 4 Gould, Esq., F.R.S., F.L.S. Rev. Ex war i Stokes, M.A 
J. Beresford Hope, Esq. F.S.A. | Je Esq., F.S.A. 
Sir Richard Paul Jo é Gee 8 
Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, Ri he arc 1 He 
Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from tt 
the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Cor; . 
street. OCTAVIAN 


MA 


Esa M.P. 


Admit- | 


Pupil of Signor Giulio Regondi begs to announce that | 
ENING, at 


Terms, &c. | 
and | 


First on May the | 


| 2s. 6d.; 
HOSPITAL, on the | 


| Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. 
y and Gentry of the Midland Counties. | 


| robes and other Furniture, all of the best manufacture, 


| DAVIS, Optician, Derby. 
| 3} inches, and shows Jupiter's moons. 


“LATE SIR HENRY R. BISHOP.—The | 


BELLING HAM and Co., 
SHE 


| sharpening at the same time. PAT 


HE UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING 
MUSICAL LIBRARY. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 
Subscribers annus ally presented with one guinea’s worth of Masi 
Daily News. Jnrivalled for the variety and quality of its contents. 
Musical Times.—“ In completeness it stands perfec tly alone. 
Morning Post.—“ The Catalogue, containing 42,000 works, 


” 


necessary 


for every lover of music.” 


Observer.— an establishment 
such as this.” 
Town Subscribers are supplied with two, 
six, guineas’ worth of music at a time. 
Prospectuses on application to G. SCUEURMANN and Co., 
of hon Music and Publis ers, 86, Newgate 


YOUR HOUSE with the BEST 
at DEANE’S IRONMONGERY and FURNISHING 
A priced Furnishing List fi ~DEANE, 
(opening to the Monument), Lond lon- bridge. —Esta- 


We desire to witness the success of 
Country Subscribers with 


Importers 
street. 





( 
blished A D. 17 00, 


2 UPERB FLOWER SEEDS for 1 Early Sowing, 


selected with care from the best varieties, sent post free at the 
annexed prices :—100 Fine Hardy Annuals, 5s.; 50 ditto, 3s. ; 36 ditto, 
12 ditto, ls. 2d. Catalogues, with sample packet, for 2d. 
From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 87, High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


] OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 


Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. 3ooks bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain and elegant, on the lowest terms. 
Estimates given for large or 
small Libraries. 

Address, 195, Oxford-street. 
[Xs SANITY.—ABINGTON ‘; BBE Y 
RETREAT, near Northampton.— This Establishment is eonducted 
by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


I INING TABLES AND 


Sets of Dining-room Chairs in morocco leather; 


SIDEBOARDS.— 
winged Ward- 

and moderate 
in price ; also, some superior Second-hand Furniture, by eminent West- 
end makers, may be seen at CLARK'S CABINET FACTORY, 4, New 
Cai av vendish-stree t, Portland- place. 


| ECONNOITERIN iG TE LESC OP PES .—These 


well-known Instruments to be had of the maker, JOHN 
The when closed, measures 
Price, sent through the post, 
36s, The same Instrument fitted up with an additional Eye-piece and 
Stand, price 31. 2s. Thus fitted, it will show Saturn's ring.—Map 
Métres, in case, by post, 3s. 6d. 


HE PEN SUPE RSE DE D. _—Mark your 
Linen.—The most easy, permanent, and — methe ~- of marking 
Linen, Cotton, Books, &c. is with the PATE EI RO SILVER 
PLATES, by means of which 1000 An ey can be mar vd d in 
minutes. Any person can use them. Initial plate, Is.; name, 2s. ; 
crests, 4s.; set of numbers, 2s. Sent free, for stamps, by the Inventor, 
T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver to the Royal Fau iily, 2, 
one door from St, Martin’s-lane. No higher price charged. 


Telescope, 


| Copy the right address. 





THREE WHEELS. 
GCOTT’s PATENT, suitable for Broughams, 
. Clarences, Park Phaetons, Street Cabs, &c., high or do 
bodied, one horse or two; of less weight, considerably less draught, 
less tax, far more durable, and much pleasanter to ride in. Illus- 
trated prospectuses given or forwarded on application to Messrs. 
SCOTT, 15, Duke-street, Ade!phi. 


MPROVED DASHBOARD LAMPS, “made 


so that they can be instantly affixed to the Dashboard of any Gig, 
Drag, or other description of Vehicle, and can be as quickly re 
and used for a Hand-Lantern in the stable. They are . 
burning the new Patent Fusee Carriage Candle. The « 
effect are equal to that of a carriage lamp of superi 
price being less than half, these lamps are placed within the 


ible- 


reach of 


| every person requiring a light when driving. Pr 12s. 6d. each, at 


any of the Lamp-Dealers; and the Patentee, 8. CLARKE, 55, Albany- 


street, Regent’s-park, London. as a 

G?oD HERRY, 
y Dozen. 
EXCELLENT 


PORT, 42s. per 
For Nett Cash only; Bottles and Cases to be returned or char 
Both these Wines are guaranteed to be genuine. 
Importers of the ROYAL CAMBRI 
RRY, 4, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 
Country Ge mntle men who require Quarter Casks Sherry, 
for a small sample case (sent gratuitously) of Messrs. B 
Wines in bond. 


24s. per 


Dozen. 


ged for 


DGE 


GIx- SHILLING P ATENT ~ KNIF ‘E 
Cc LEANE RS.—They are the best and most durable of 
‘ENT FORK MACHINES, 8s. ¢ 
cleaning all a oee nee PATENT RB. AZOR STROP: Be, al 
The effect is marvellous. » Testimonials.—S. WORTH, Pat 


srush-maker, 293, Oxford- street, corner Davies-street. 


I ATT’S KNIFE POWDER is the be: 


most economical composition for cleaning kn 
brilliant polish with the least friction, thereby preserving t 
which is so soon worn out by Bath brick common € 
bright grates, copper, and brass work it is invaluable. 5 
brushmakers and ironmongt rs, in packets at ls. each. Sole wholesale 
agents, G. B. KENT and Co., Brush-manufacturers, 11, Great Marl- 
borough-street. Established 78 years, and the only house of the name 
ot KENT in the brush trade.—N B. KENT'S CAOUTCHOUC, or Indie 
Rubber Knife Boards, are equal to the buff boards when used w 

Sate’ s Knife Powder. 


PRICE'S IMP ROVED PATENT FAMILY 
KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINE.—This highly useful invention 

will be found upon trial to far surpass any other ever brought before 
the public; its utility is evident, as it not only imparts a silvery 7 
to the kni yens the edge without injurin @ the ste 
than the ry b ‘ing manufactured entirely of buff | 
Prices: four knives, eas; six knives, 34 guineas 
« had, whole a f 


and 
lucing @ 
8 edge, 


ves, p 


y F 
id by all 


knives, 44 guineas and retail, of th 
turers, THOMPSON ar yIborn, London, Brush 
and Turnery Warehousemen, Impor oa India Mattir 
Mat Makersto order. ( atalognes forwarded free on ap] 
LL BAD WRI 
MPROVE D "SY STEM of 
by Mr. MAR rE R, at the 


street, 


“PENMANSHIP, 
Writing Institution, 93, Farrir t 
Persons of any 


writing 
and well-fc 
ynal purs' 


fessi 


rcantilePuregag 


~s and Me 





SBE CRITIC, 


[May 15, 





Just published, 12mo. sewed, 1s., 
} 


WORDS ON T 


A FEW MORE 


ee 





1s, 4d. 


or by post, 


HE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. | 


BY W. T. JACOB, F.R.A.S, 


ner to 


Astronor 


London : 


the Hon. 
BELL and DALDY, 


ist India Company. 


186, Fleet-street. 





This day, 


feap. 8vo. 


1s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON THE THIRD, 


Emperor of the French. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM HIS LETTERS 


AND SPEECHES. WITH PORTRAITS. 


BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


1 outspeaking 


OAKEY 


London: PARTRIDGE, 


book.”’ 
and Co., 


—Christian Weekly News. 


Paternoster-row. 





NOTICE. 


THE RECENTLY-DISC 


On Mond 


1y next, will be ready at all th 


OVERED ROMANCE AT PARIS, 


e Librar‘es, 


Ascribed to SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


MOREDUN: A TALE OF THE 


TWELVE HUNDRED AND TEN, 


BY W. §&. 


3 vols. post 


as Sir 


maintained 


irecteur-Géné: 


Walter Scott's 


ul de la Société des Archivistes de France. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


by M. Cabany in an Introductory Essay. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


London : 


SAMPSON LOW 


and SON, 47, Ludgate-hill. 





NOTICE 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. 


TALES SKETCHES 


.—This day, 


Comprising Mrs. Stowe’s 


Cheap Edition, 1s. ; 


A NEW 


OF 
“ Mayflower ” 


Superior E 


GEOGRAPHY FOR 


at every Bookseller’s in Town and Country, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


NEW ENGLAND 


and other Miscellaneous Writings. 


LIFE. 


dition, with Portrait, cloth, 2s. 6d 


CILILDREN, 


BY MRS. STOWE. 


Edited and revised under her direction by 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, I 


an English Lady. 


sudgate-hill, 


With 50 Engravings. Square 16mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


English and American Booksellers and 


Publishers. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BY THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


BALDER. 


‘In this poem we read a magnificent protest against the 
tendency of our age to materialism an¢ nl po sitive philosophy 

nd the apotheosis of mechanism i 5 
which everywhere manifests a blind at! ul deific ation of 
force and power. The age to which of all others that trum- 
pet-tongued text ‘ What shall fit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ needs to be p eached 
andsung. There are two hund: ed and eigl ty-three pages in 
this book, and not one but contains fine thoughts, magnifi- 
cent imagery, striking similies, or searc! eflections. Of 
the wealth of thought revealed w n scarcely trust our- 
selves to speak, it isso great. We + Balder to be the 
first and worthy part of a great poem e of such a degree 
of greatness that it an equal in our century, and 
one that will take the public opini y ears to arrive at 
that greatness. To those who cannot see its purpose, we 
may say as the old chroniclers wrote of Shakspere—‘ Read 
it again and again, and if so be yo ir inde rstand it then, 
there is manifest danger that you are not quick of compre- 
hension.”—Leleetic Review. 

a is so unmistakably present in every page of the 
strange book before us, that to give examples from one, 
without injustice to the others, we find to be beyond possibility 
in the limits of a magazine review We cannot, however, 
resist a passing allusion to the abs > of all melodrama in 


those scenes which nevertheless reach the very bounds of the 


has searet 


n some 


Recently published, in 


BY THE 


extracts doubt 
should almost 


THE ROMAN. 


“Should any one after the 
whether we have a new poet amongst us, we 
despair of his conversion. But we not abandon the 
attempt while we had such an argument in reserve as the 
ensuing description of the Colosseum.” —<Atheneum. 
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SS — 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. T.—Thanks for the offer, but we do not insert compositions of this 
lass. 
J, WELSHMAN'S poems are declined with thanks. 
S.—The Lines on the Death of James Montgomery do not quite come wp 
ta our standard, 
A. G.’s poem on Time contains several plaga For instance :— 
Unfathomable sea! whose waves are years, 
Graeeful in calm and terrible in storm, 
Glassing the Universe. 
In other respects it has talent: but these are fatal blots. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ir is impossible to take up any journal which bears 
the slightest reference to literature proper without 
at once perceiving the extraordinary barrenness of 
real literary intelligence. This is not surprising 
under the circumstances—indeed, it would be only sur- 
prising if it were otherwise: nor do we record the fact 
that there is no news as news; we merely record it in 
explanation of that which we cannot disguise from 
ourselves, and consequently cannot hope to disguise 
from our readers, that we have little or nothing of 
vital importance to tell them about. 

We doubt very much whether literary men can ever 
do any practical good by mixing themselves up with 
juestions of a purely practical and technical nature— 
whether, indeed, they are not almost certain to do a 
great deal of harm, by importing, as they invariably 
lo, a great deal of very sincere but over-zealous senti- 
ment into that which must be determined upon simply 
practical bases. Take, for instance, the question be- 
tween the manufacturers of Lancashire and the In- 
spectors appointed under the Factory Act, as to 
whether the former should be compelled to fence off 
the shafting in their mills. There can be no doubt 
that Mr. Dickens (we speak of him as the re- 
sponsible personation of that very useful and instruc- 
tive periodical, ZTouschold Words), is actuated by the 
purest motives, and filled with the most sincere 
sense as well of his own duties as of his impartiality, 
in entering into the matter; but we are very much 
afraid that his interference is likely to do very little 
either towards raising him in the estimation of prac- 
tical men, or of assisting the solution of the difficulty 
in question. ‘Two articles have lately appeared in 
Household Words upon this subject ; and we do not 
hesitate to say that both of them are much more cal- 
culated to promote a misunderstanding upon the 
point than to help either side out of the difficulty. As 
the question has been dragged within the literary 
sphere, we will endeavour, as shortly as may be, to 
explain the points upon which it turns, and the 
mistakes into which, as we think, the writer 
of those articles has fallen. The requisition of 
the Factory Inspectors is, that every mariufacturer 
shall be compelled to surround every shaft in his mill 
with a casing of wood or some other material. The 
answer of the manufacturers is, that ifthey were to do 
30 it would not prevent accidents occurring, and that, 
consequently, it would be to incur a very useless and 
enormous expense. Other arguments have been ad- 
duced on the side of the manufacturers, but they 
seem to be beside the point: if it can be shown that 
this one argument is a good one, the rest appear to be 
superfluous. It should be first of all explained, for 
the benefit of those who know absolutely nothing 
about the question, that shafts are revolving bars, 
used to convey the motive power from the steam- 
engine to the various pieces of machinery used in a 
mill. These shafts are either horizontal or perpen- 
dicular, and between these a very important distinc- 
tion should be drawn. When a shaft is perpendicular, 
from the floor upwards, it is liable to catch the clothes 
of any unconscious passer-by, and do him serious in- 
jury ; and these are the shafts which alwavs should be 
fenced off, and always are fenced off in all the mills of 
respectable manufacturers. No manufacturer can be 
found who would be bold enough to say that such 
shafts ought not to be fenced off. But where a shaft | 
is horizontal, and is raised some twelve or fifteen feet 
above the ground (as most horizontal shafts are), it 
cannot possibly injure anybody who is not carried 
up to it by some other agency, or who does not 
climb up to it knowingly. Horizontal shafts are 
connected-with the machinery to which they supply 
motion by means of straps; and the way that acci- 
dents generally occur is by this strap catching the 
clothes of some person who either ignorantly or fool- 
hardily comes within its scope, and who is whirled 
up against the shaft, which snatches the body and 
either dashes it against the ceiling or spins it round 
and round with fearful and destructive rapidity. It 
13 obvious that in this case the strap, and not the 
shaft, is the cause of the accident ; if it were not for 
the strap, the shaft might revolve to all eternity 
without damage or danger to life or limb. Equally 
obvious is it that no mere fencing of the shaft 
would prevent the accident ; for to be carried against 
a casing would be as bad as to be carried against a 
shaft, with the additional danger of breaking the case 
and bringing it down upon the heads of the horrified 
Spectators of the accident, and thus having perhaps 
twenty sufferers instead of one. This may seem 





visionary ; but a little reflection may convince any 
one that it would be the probable result of the expe- 
riment. No one (neither the Factory Inspectors nor 
Mr. Dickens) has pretended to assert that straps 
ought to be fenced off; the objections to that course 
are too obvious to admit of such a suggestion, or to 
require explanation here ; yet the straps are really and 
truly the cause of nine-tenths of the accidents which 
occur in the mills. The manufacturers have urged, 
in support of their case, that these boxes for the shafts, 
if in general use, would materially increase the risk 
of fire; but this argument is scouted by the writer in 
Household Words, as too ridiculous for grave treat- 
ment. What are the facts? Several insurance offices 


| have already declared that they shall require ad- 


vanced premiums upon their policies wherever casings 
were used. That these casings would become rec p- 
tacles for any loose fluff flying about in the room there 
can beno doubt, in spite of Mr. Inspector Howell’s 
assertion that he examined some casings at Oldham, 
and found them to be free from fluff. In what part 
of the mill were these casings used? If in a loom- 
shed, we should have been surprised to hear that fluff 
had been found, for fluff does not fly about in loom- 
sheds; but if in acarding-room, or a scutching-room, 
or even a roving or spinning-room, then fluff must 
have been found, because in such rooms it always 
does fly about, and accumulates wherever it can find 
admittance. About eighteen months ago, a fire broke 
out in a Rochdale mill, when all the people were at 
their work. The story may be found in the p ; 
the day. It originated in the seutching-room. <A 
single flake ignited in the gas-light, i 
small accumulation of fluff upon the ed 
skirting-board. In a moment the room was in a 
blaze; in a few minutes the mill was in flames: and 
more people lost their lives, and were grievously 
maimed and burnt, and otherwise horribly injured, 
than would in all probability have suffered through 
machinery in that mill during a century. So 
much for the absurdity of supposing that the dan- 
wer of fire is to be feared. The louse hold Words 
writer gibes with a very ill grace at the statistical 
arguments of the mannfacturers, who say, and very 
justly too, that the per-centage of accidents is small 









| when compared with the number of persons employed 


in factories. The proportion of persons who suffer 
from accidents in factories is about one in one hundred 
and eighty. Of course this would be an inadmissible 
argument if accidents were certainly preventible; but 
no one has yet shown either that accidents are pre- 
ventible, or that the supply of casings to all shafts 
would prevent them—indeed, the contrary may be 
easily demonstrated. Whatis a preventible accident? 
Can you prevent carelessness or disobedience? Can 
vou prevent folly? A man is run over in the streets. 
Is that preventible? Certainly. You can do away 
with horses and vehicles, and even streets, and then 
the accident would become an impossibility. In eon- 
clusion, we would respectfully urge it upon the consi- 
deration of Mr. Dickens, whether he had not better 
mix his philanthropy with a little knowledge of me- 
chanics, and leave the manufacturers to settle their 
differences with the Factory Inspectors. No one denies 
that accidents of the description which most unfortu- 
nately occur in factories are horrible; no one will be 
disposed to deny that every reasonable means ouglit 
to be adopted to lessen, and, if possible, utterly put a 
stop to them; but there may be a difference of 
opinion as to the right way of doing this. No 
one can be better judges of this than practical 
men themselves. To represent manufacturers as a 
species of human ogres, with a taste for human blood 
and mangled limbs, and an utter indifference to the 
lives of their work-people, is neither rational nor 
seemly. Economy alone must dispose them to care 
for the safety of their men; for an accident never 
occurred yet in a mill that did not cost its owner a 
very heavy sum of money. ‘The writer in Mousehold 
Words sees the danger of making a general charge, 
and so makes a special and honourable exception in 
favour of Mr. Trrus SALr. We are not disposed to 
quarrel with the compliment paid to that gentleman; 
but are there not others whose claims to our respect, 
not only fortheir care for the physical safety, but of the 
intellectual culture of their work-people, exceed even 
those of this gentleman? Are there not Mr. Bazuey, 
of Dean Mills, and Mr. Epwarp Ho tuys, of Pres- 
ton? But the best of the joke is, that Mr. Sarr does 
not case his shafting. In Saltaire the shafts are 
inclosed in a double floor; but in Mr. Savr’s other 
mills in Bradford, the horizontal shafting is as un- 
fenced as that of any of the manufacturers who are 
denounced in such wholesale terms by the writer in 
Household Words. ; 

Christ’s Hospital is beginning to feel somewhat of 
the reforming spirit of the times. The report of the 
select committee appointed to inquire into the state 
of the institution recommends, among other changes, 
that the site of the school should be removed into a 
more salubrious and “ bracing situation:” that the 
entire establishment should be remodelled; and that 
the absurd costume, ridiculous relic of old-world 
follies, should be changed. The first point involves 
some very serious considerations; and, although we 
think that the arguments used against the present 
position have been sometimes of a very exaggerated 
nature (as, for example, where it has been stated that 
the contiguity to Bartholomew’s Hospital was preju- 














dicial to health, and that the position of the school 
had a bad effect upon the morals of the pupils), still 
we think that some of them deserve the gravest 
consileration. It is pretty clear that the sale of the 
land upon which the hospital now stands would 
supply sufficient funds to transplant the school into 
some more healthful locality, if not to leave a large 
margin for still more important improvements. But 
these are not the great wants of Christ's Hospital. 
What it principally requires are—first-rate masters, 
who can not only give the children a good education, 
but who can, by their temperate firmness, win both 
their respect and their love; a larger and more useful 
system of education than that now in practice; abetter 
surveillance over the morals and habits of the boys 
outside the door of the school-ro m. The anomalies 
now presented by this really noble establishment are 
fearful to contemplate. As a governor said, upon the 
occasion of the late general meeting, the system has 
hitherto been to educate ten boys well and five hun- 
dred badly. A lad intended for the useful occupation 
of a grocer receives precisely the same instruction as 
inother who may be destined for the profession of the 
law. Outside the schoolroom, the only surveillance 
over them is exercised by half-a-dozen gate-porters ; 









in the sleeping wards fifty boys are handed over to 
the control of some amiable or unamiable old woman 
—as the case may be—who thinks that she has per- 


formed her duty nobly if she takes care that they are 
supplied with a proper modicum of clean s 
yellow stockings. Such is the result of a Christ’s Hos- 





pital education. The boys are well fed, healthily 
kept, and bred up ina spirit of independence which 
raises them far above the common charity-boy ; but 


for all the good purposes of life, for the work of life 
and the true use of schooling, nineteen-twentieths of 
them might just as well have been asleep seven years 
as have wasted their time thin the walls of that 
royal foundation. The Ger Snose confirm this by 
Let us hope that they will not suffer 
before it is tho- 





their report. 
the grass to grow beneath their feet 
roughly amended. 

Burlington-house is for sale, and is now tempo- 
rarily occupied by the Amateur Exhibition of Pic- 
tures, for the benefit of the Fund for Officers’ Widows. 
It is said that Prince ALBERT is consulting the chiefs 





of literature, art, and science, with a view to 
bringing together all the learned and artistic bodies 
beneath that roof. The idea is feasible, and the 


result desirable, so far as union is to be considered ; 
though, truth to speak, it smacks a little too much 
of submitting the great societies to Court patronage. 
It may have suited the University of Cambrid; 
make the Prixce Consort its Chancellor 
shoukl be sorry to see our learned and artistic socie= 
ties follow tha’ example. But it will be high time 
to criticise it when the plan is fully developed. 

The library of the celebrated Ricuarp Jonn 
Smrri (commonly known as “O 4 





Suiru”) is an- 
anounced for sale by Messrs. Purrtck and Simpson. 
The catalogue contains upwards of a thousand lots, 
and includes a miscellaneous collection of English 
literature, principally dramatic and humorous. Among 
the most noticeable lots is one of two volumes of 
MS. notes entitlee *“* Collections for a Hi tory ¢ f Cos- 
tume, by the late Mr. Smith, entirely in his auto- 
graph, methodically arranged as to Nations and 
"and the compiler of the catalogue assures 
us that “this MSS. collection is the result of very 
extensive and varied reading, and is highly credit- 
able to the untiring industry and correct discrimina- 
tion of the compiler.” Another lot contains unbound 
materials, *‘ sufficient to form three volumes,” entitled 
‘“* Collections for a Dramatie Every-Day Book, formed 
by the late Mr. Smith, and entirely in his singularly 
neat and beautiful autograph, illustrated with nume- 
rous engravin portraits, &c., many of which are 
pro fs.” There is also a large volume of theatrical 
autographs, each autograph being accompanied by a 
portrait. But the lot which will probably excite the 
greatest interest is of twenty-five volumes of mate- 
rials for a History of the English Stage, from the 
first performance ‘of a religious mystery down to 
The basis of this collection is composed of 
several printed works, augmented and annotated by 
Mr. Surru. As a collection of materials for the above 
purpose it is said to be quite unrivalled, and will 
i Next to 
llection of 


Periods ; 





1828, 





oubtless excite a great deal of competition. 


this in attractiveness come a splendid c 

Garrickiana, comprising fifty-one folio prints (many 
of them very rare), illustrating the life and asso- 
ciations of Davip Garrick; also a collection of 


one hundred and ten play-bills, almost all bearing 
the name of Garrick; also a collection of nearly 
two hundred quarto prints connected with the same 
subject. Besides these are several other, less special, 
though highly curious, collections; several scrap- 








books, a collection of engraved title-pages, and “a 
collection of tradesmen’s bill-heads "—but Mr. Smire 
is not the first actor who has been known to possess a 





very extensive assortment of these curiosities. We 
have before taken occasion to remark upon the 
manner in which the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice exercise their impartial scrutiny into the morals 
of the community; and we referred to several grossly 


indecent books sold at Mr. BerNAL’s sale, and con- 
trasted the negative permission to sell such poison 
with the deserved fate of the miserable varlets in 
But Mr. Berxav’s light literature 


| Holyw ell-street. 
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was ‘‘ written in very choice Italian,” and the Society 
may have a rule of only understanding indecency 
when in an English dress. If so, we would recommend 
to its notice a few lots in this catalogue, picked out after 
a hasty examination :—Nos. 1, 7, 9, 53, 133, and 624. 

The Council of the Camden Society has issued its 
annual report, from which it appears that that ex- 
cellent society continues its career of usefulness, and 
is, financially speaking, quite in a flourishing con- 
dition, The issues for the year appear to have con- 
sisted of “‘ The Camden Miscellany,” which contains 
some most interesting historical papers, of which the 


more important are edited by J. PAYNE CoL.ier, Esq. | 


and Sir F. MADDEN ; also a very valuable volume of 
historical material bearing upon the reign of Edward the 
Fifth, edited by Jonn Goucn Nirnots, Esq. These 


are shortly to be followed by the second volume of the | 
Househoid Roll of Bishop Swinfield, edited by the | 


Rev. Joun Wess, M.A. A work upon the Estates of 
the Hospitalers in England, edited by the Rev. Lam- 
BERT LARKING, B.A., is promised ; and the Belgian 


Minister, M. VAN pe Weyer, is announced to be 
engaged in editing some valuable transcripts of cor- 





respondence, written by three successive French am- 
bassadors during the reign of Henry VIII. 

The promises of the month are not numerous, nor 
are they very remarkable. 
issue a popular edition of HALLAM’s Works in ten 
monthly volumes. Is not the need for such a thing a 
hopeful sign of the times? The same _ bibliopole 
also announces a second edition of Sir. W. Naprer’s 
“Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular War.” H. 
Danpy Seymour, Esq., M.P., announces ‘‘ A Tour 
over Russia and the Shores of the Black Sea and Sea 
of Azoff.”. A Mr. WELD, Barrister-at-Law, offers a 
“‘ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada.” 
What a number of vacation tours we have got 
already, and what a library of books on the United 
States and Canada! Mr. Forees, the author of 
“Travels in the Alps of Savoy,” is to bring forth a 
“Tour of Mont Blanc and of Monte Rosa”—an 
ingenious contrast. SAUNDERS and Or.ey make an 
alliterative announcement of “ Trip to the Trenches,” 
by an Amateur. There are four t’s already; if it had 
been “‘ by a Templar,” there would have been five. 
Mrs. Srowr seems determined to reap the fruits of 





Mr. Murray is about to | 


| her popularity whilst her autumn is young, and 
| Sampson Low announces two new works from her 
pen—one entitled ‘ Tales and Sketches of New York 
Life ;” the other a school-book, called ‘‘ New Geogra- 
| phy for Children.” In the department of fiction only 
| have we any marked good news. JAMES HANNAy, 
| the author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy,” the lecturer 
| upon “ The Satirists of England,” is on the eve of 
| bringing out a new novel, called ‘‘ Eustace Conyers.” 
| That is an event. 
| The obituary includes Sir Gzorce Heap, brother to 
| the more celebrated Sir Francis of thatname. He is 
| said to have partaken of the dry humour and love of 
| facts manifested by the author of the ‘‘ Bubbles ;” 
| but, as these qualities were, in his case, chiefly mani- 
| fested as a quarterly reviewer, they have not been 
| tangibly manifest to the world at large. Lady Davy 
| also is dead, the widow of Sir Humrurey. She will 
| be long remembered as the gayest, the busiest, the 
| liveliest, the most active, and one of the cleverest @d 
| ladies of her day. If Sir Humpurey had been an 
| alchemist or a visionary, he might have discovered 
| perpetual motion in his wife. L. 











HISTORY. 
An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Early Roman 


History. By the Right Hon. Sir Grorce 
CorNEWALL Lewis. 2 vols. London: Parker 


and Son. 
[fIRST NOTICE.) 


Unt about the middle of the last century, the | 
history of Rome, such as it is handed down | 


to us by the ancient writers, was received by 


the whole literary world with implicit belief, | 
though it was well known that Rome’s earliest | 


historians had lived in the time of the second 
Punic war, consequently at a very late period 
as compared with the time in which the build- 
ing of the town is usually placed. 
century, however, a spirit of critical inquiry had 


begun to manifest itself, chiefly in all matters con- | 


nected with historical evidence; and the question 
naturally soon suggested itself, on what credible 
data and authentic information the comparatively 
late though early historians had rested their ac- 
counts of the events in the early times of Rome. As 
probable sources of information were considered: 
the annals of the priests, the fasti, books of the 


In the last | 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 





had carried away with them from Rome had been | traditions do not mention deities born in their 


recaptured by the Caeri. Also, Suetonius (vit. 
Tiber. c. 3) tells us that the gold which had been 
given by Rome to the Gauls to quit the city, 
had been retaken from them—not by Camillus, 
as is usually recorded—but afterwards by Livius 
Drusius. 

By this process of critical and comparative 
investigation, a Frenchman, Louis de Beaufort, 
about the middle of the last century, in his work 
“ Sur I’ Incertitude des cing premiers Siécles de 
l'Histoire Romaine,” has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, that the history of the first five centuries of 


| Rome is uncertain and wholly unfounded, though 


he could not deny, he says, that the outlines of 
the narratives may rest upon a basis of real facts. 


But, while Beaufort’s theory was purely negative | 
and sceptical, Niebuhr’s historical look took a | 
wider range; and it was reserved to him to replace | 









own land, were not averse to borrow them 
from other nations and to worship them as their 


|own. We have only to read Plutarch to be con- 
| vinced that the life of the early Romans was not 


less bound to sacred ceremonies than was that of 


| the Egyptians, and that superstitions of the most 


inconceivable nature were prevalent amongst 
them: (Polyb. vi. 56.) Indeed, the evidence of 
the very credible and authentic Greek historians 
of our author, beginning with Thucydides, would 
hardly be admissible in a court of law if subject 
to the cross-examination of an opposite counsel. 
He would ask him whence he derived his infor- 
mation that the Siceli had crossed into Sicily 
more than 550 years before his own birth, that 
the Sicany had at a still earlier time been driven 
into Sicily by the Ligyes. He would question 
him about the truth of his version of the Trojan 


the errors which his predecessors have discovered | War, of his giving out as a fact the fable of 


in the early history of Rome, by a series of in- 
ductive truths, which transformed that early 
period into an era of historical facts, quite dif- 


ferent in aspect and character from that ever | 
dreamt, even by the most eminent historians of | 


temple, family memorials, censorial documents, | antiquity. 


state treaties, &c. All these data, however, did 


not extend beyond the Gallic war, in which nearly 


all the historical records were destroyed in the 
conflagration of the town. This is plainly as- 
serted by Livy; while Clodius (Plut. vit. Num. 
p. 59) expressly declares all the narratives re- 
lating to the times previous to that conflagration 
as false, as having been invented to suit the pur- 
poses or flatter the vanity of some distinguished | 
families. Moreover, the few records which had 

really been saved from the flames were so much 
neglected and so little made use of, that, amongst | 
others, the remarkable treaty of commerce which 
Rome had concluded with Carthage in the first 
year of the Republic, though it had been wholly 
preserved and narrated in full by Polybius, has | 
nevertheless escaped the notice of the Roman | 
writers. So also the clause which Pliny extracts 

from the treaty of Porsena with the vanquished 
Romans, and which stipulated that the Romans 
were to possess no iron except that used for 
agricultural implements; but of which the Roman 
historians took so little notice that they, on the 
contrary, convert the treaty into a result of | 
glorious victories on the part of the Romans. 
These few instances will suffice to show how 
little reliance may be placed on the early Roman 
history previous to the Gallic conflagration. The 
uncertainty, however, reaches even much later 
times—long after the Gallic war. 





the Gallic hosts is notoriously a mere glorification 
of Camillus and the Romans. But what a dif- 
ferent aspect does not that event assume when we 
compare other writers on the subject. Polybius 
(ii. 18) relates—and his account is surely more 
worthy of belief than that of the interested Roman 
writers—that the Gauls had been induced to 
evacuate Rome by the news that the Veneti 
had invaded their territory. This agrees with 


the assertion of Strabo (V.220), who, in addi- 
tion, tells us, that the booty which the Gauls 


| garded, in times when writing was but little 


Thus, the de- | 
scription of the very deliverance of Rome from | 


| the deities which interfered in all actions of life, 


Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, in his erudite work | D 
| as the son of Olovos, at Athens; but, having 


before us, while he pays homage to the ingenious 


| hypotheses and vast antiquarian lore of Niebuhr, is | 

not satisfied with the sort of conjectural history | 
| propounded by him. Sir G. C. Lewis requires in | 
history legal evidence, such evidence as would be | 


| Tereus and Procne, of the Charybdis, the 


Cyclopes, and numerous other events told by him 
as true, but which every man in and out the 
court nowadays would brand as fibs and stories 
invented by a madman or an impostor. Sir C. 
Lewis must pardon us for applying such harsh 
epithets to so respectable and learned a witness 


himself brought him before the court, he must 
not complain if he is rejected as a man whose 
veracity is impeached by his own evidence. 

But (says our author) if Livy and other ancient 


required in a court of law, of a witness who | historians had no authentic materials for the primi- 


is bound to testify to a fact, not from hearsay, 
but from eye-witness. 

Historical evidence (the author says), like judicial 
evidence, is founded on the testimony of credible wit- | 
nesses. 
immediate perception of the facts which they report, 
unless they saw and heard what they undertake to 
relate as having happened, their evidence is not en- 
titled to credit. 

The author has, however, not considered that 
the early histories of all nations, and more 
especially the ancient, are not wholly made up of 
written records, in our modern acceptation of the 
term, but of monuments, hieroglyphics, and 
traditional songs and sayings. These were re- 


known, as reliable evidence as is the most 
critical history by our contemporary writers in 
our own eyes. Neither ought we to reject a 
history because it is blended with incidents that 
seem marvcllous and therefore incredible. In 
the early histories of all nations, the Jewish not 
even excepted, the marvellous forms a portion of 
the narrative; it was the finger of God or the gods, 


Unless these witnesses have personal and | 





no matter their names, that was visible in every 
incident, however trifling and natural. It was | 


and especially of nations, in a most direct and im- 
mediate manner; and no wonder that that | 
supreme interference bore the marks of super- | 


| natural direction, though the course of events | 


* . | 
might have been far better explained by a | 
natural chain of casualties. National gods were, | 
therefore, the immediate results of such a way of | 


thinking; and the ancient Romans, though their | 





| tive authority of the early national movements of 


Italy, still less can the modern inquirer hope to 
arrive at any safe conclusions on this subject. 

It is true, that Livy frequently complains of 
the lack of proper data concerning by-gone times 
(iv. i. 21; vii. 6; viii. 6, 40). We will not 
doubt Livy’s sincerity in his efforts to be true 
and well-informed in his historical sketches; but 
we greatly question the justice of his complaint, 
and more especially when we compare the various 
passages in Pliny concerning the preservation 
of old monuments; as also Diodorus (i. 4) in his 
Universal History, where he introduces many 
events in the earliest history of Rome. He states 
that, as a native of Sicily, he perfectly under- 
stood the language, and had noticed down the 
events from memoirs preserved by the Romans 
in Sicily. It was not indeed the lack of re- 
cords and historical monuments or memo- 
rials, but that of patient research, judgment, 
and hard study of the obsolete dialect (a fault 
peculiar to nearly all ancient historians) — 
of a love to search, compare and draw 
conclusions by a chain of reasoning, so cha- 
racteristic of our modern critical historians 
and antiquarians—that prevented Livy from 


| arriving at better conclusions concerning the 
} 


early history of Rome; and no wonder that he 
hurried over the whole obscure period of the 
Kings in one single book; the long period from 
the beginning of the Republic to the war with 
Pyrrhus, in ten books; but indulged in brilliant 
and long descriptions, in 130 books, of the events 
of his own time, and of those preceding periods 
when the Roman history had already assumed 
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all the authentic characteristics so critically de- | years, and corrupt and dishonest dealings as a 
fined by Sir G. C. Lewis. Livy’s greatest fault was | functionary of state, as a senator, questor and 
carelessness and historical neglect. He was even | proconsul, in which latter capacity in Numidia 
ignorant of the important document concerning the | he dishonestly accumulated immense wealth; his 


commercial treaty between Rome and Carthage | evidence can, therefore, not be considered authen- | 


in the first year of the Republic, though he ought | tically conclusive, and more especially when refer- 


to have seen it in Polybius, whose work he almost | ring to events of hearsay or times gone-by, such | 


literally transcribed. | as the war of Jugurtha, &c. 

Nor ought we to lose sight of the traditional |  Sy/l/a is another credible witness cited by our 
link in historical events which had descended | author. He wrote a history of his own life and 
from father to son, by the custom of the ancients | time (119 to 78 B.c.) He is often quoted by 


(as mentioned by Cicero Tusc. Quest. iv. 2, and | Plutarch, but is also accused of partiality as a | 


Brut. c. 18, 19), to recite at banquets, to the tune partisan, and of carelessness in historical fidelity. 
of a pipe, the glorious deeds of their ancestors. | Nor do his memoirs gain more credibility from 
This custom was prevalent also among the Greeks | the fact that he confided the revision to Lucullus, 


(comp. Quinct. Inst. Orat. I. c. 10, ss. 19, 20), and 


is found to exist amongst many ancient nations; | 
and we would particularly draw the attention of 


the author to that custom even amongst the 
ancient Germans. Tacitus says, An. ii. 88: 
“Caniturque adhuc (Arminius) barbaras apud 
gentes.” De Germ, c. 2: “ Celebrant carminibus 
antiquis . . . Tuisconem deum et filium 
Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque.” Also, 
c.3: “Fuisse apud eos et Herculem memorant, 
primumque omnium virorum fortium ituri in 
prelia canunt.” 

That these banquet recitals must have been 
well-digested records of important events, com- 
posed in verse, and well remembered by the 
guests, is evident from the circumstance, supposed 
by Niebuhr, that they included the complicated 
histories of L. Tarquinius Priscus and Servius 
Tullus, which could hardly be supposed to have 
been told extempore and in verse by any of the 
guests present. The presumption gains still more 
force from the assertion of Varro and Nonius, that 
it was not the guests themselves, but lads and boys 
(“in conviviis pueri modesti ”) who were made to 
sing and recite such ancestorial exploits; they did 
so, no doubt, from extant documents or composed 
epics. 

Judicial evidence, such as our author would 
fain apply to history, requires, 1st, eyewitness of 
the fact, and, 2nd, trustworthiness of the character 
of the witness. Let us now see whether this 
test, in the strictest sense, can at all be applied to 
the ancient historians. 


If we take our departure (says Sir C. Lewis) from 
this point (the death of Pompey, 706 v.c. and 48 B.c.) 
and ascend the stream of Roman history, we shall 
find that we are accompanied by native contemporary 
authors in the strictest sense of the word for 177 years 
up to the commencement of the Gallic war in the 
529th year of the city, or 225 B.c. 

The first most credible and unobjectionable 
witness whom the author calls into court is 
Julius Cesar. The period of his evidence com- 
prehends from 58 to 46 B.c., of which he has 
given an authentic narrative, says our author, to 
which no other objection can be made than that 
it is the deposition of a witness who, though well 
informed, is often interested. Let us, however, 
remind the author that there is a far greater 
objection to the deposition of Julius Cesar. A 
witness not less authentic than Cesar—a witness 
whose personal character was irreproachable, 
whose literary attainments even surpassed those 
of the former, and who was himself an actor in the 
very scenes described by Caesar, and who was, 
what is still more, a personal friend of the latter— 
Asinius Pollio (born 75 B.c.), asserts in plain 
terms (Suet. Caes. c. 56) that his friend’s Commen- 
mentaries were not written throughout with care and 
strict truth, and that many accounts in them were 
falsely represented by Cesar, partly wilfully, and 
partly inadvertently from forgetfulness. Neither is 
there wanting internal evidence to corroborate the 
imputation, since it is well known that the whole 
narrative of Cesar was meant by himas an apology 
of his own conduct, character, and exploits, which 


he wanted to put in the best possible light. So | 


much for the first witness. 


The second most credible witness is Sadlust, | 


who was contemporary with the events which he 
narrated in his histories and in his Catalinarian 
war. His own life reached from 86 to 34 B.c. 
His histories referred to the years 78-67 B.c. The 
Catalinarian war was in 65 to 62 B.c. 
of Jugurtha, of which his account is extant, was 


prior to his birth (111 to 106 B.c.); but the | 
events were within the memory of the preceding 
generation, and could, therefore, be easily col- | 
lected by him from contemporary informants. To | 


admit him, however, as a credible witness, 
Sallust’s private character for honesty and in- 
tegrity cannot at all stand investigation. There 
1s but one opinion among the ancients as to his 
ummoral and licentious habits in his younger 


The war | 


| a staunch member of his own party. 

The truth is, that it is impossible to submit 
| ancient history to the same tests of judicial evi- 
dence as modern history, simply because the 
j ancients did not attach the same meaning to 
| history as we do now; and, therefore, what may 
appear now to us absurd and false, constituted 
with them the very element of historical requisi- 
tion, as we shall fully explain in our next number. 








THe second volume of Mr. WM. Smytn’s Lectures on 
Modern History, delivered to the University of Cam- 


| bridge, completes the work, which, in its present | 
| form, as part of Bohn’s “Standard Library,” is | 
| brought within the means of the humblest. As an out- | 
| line of the history of the world from the irruption of 


| 


| Revolution, it possesses the great advantage of pre- 
| senting at one view that which it is so difficult to 


contemporary events. 
| only at the salient points of his subject; he presents 
only the greater features of history—the landmarks, 
| as it were, of the memory; but, as introductory to the 
| reading of the particular histories of each country, 
| we can recommend these lectures as the best work in 


| our language. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Right Honourable Richard Lalor 
Sheil. By W. Torrens M‘Cuttacu. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Tuts is a book to be read, but scarcely a book 

to be criticised. We commend, but cannot 

praise it. 
win and wear the laurels of a golden mediocrity: 

| and, inasmuch as it is a prose narrative and not a 

poetical rhapsody, we are very much obliged to 

the author for giving us a careful, painstaking, 
and valuable biography. His facts are neatly 
marshalled, and his opinions lucidly stated. The 
facts are not startling, nor are the opinions 
younger than the hills—especially the Wicklow. 

Mr. Sheil was a luminary of the Mercurial order. 

Mr. M‘Cullagh is a satellite of the Saturnian 

sphere. The gods do not always bring like to 

like: on the contrary, they show frequently a 

manifest disposition to blend contrarieties. But 

correlative analogies, and supplementary coun- 
terparts require a radical principle of harmony as 
the condition of their fusion. Here we have that 
principle ; the hero was a Celt, so is the hero-wor- 
shipper. It is impossible to define a Celt, and 
equally impossible to doubt his generic existence 
when present. But when the Celt is developed 
into the Irishman, who does not anticipate, and 
yet who can define, the result? 

The mystery of race is indeed the greatest of 

; merely physiological mysteries. Not only in 

| families ; not only in father and son; in mother 

and daughter; from one generation to another, 
far upward and backward into the darkened 
crypts of time; we see the same features, the 
same profile, the same arched nose, lustrous eyes, 
and indescribable character of face, and form of 
head transmitted and perpetuated; not merely in 
| these outward and visible signs of an inward 
identity of essence do we recognise the claims of 
blood, and the heir-looms of specific natures: 
but the hereditary succession of related, and 
analogous, and all but identical existences ex- 
tends into regions of fact and of thought which 
are more than skin-deep—infinitely deeper than 
the external traits of a physiognomy. Natural 
philosophy will explain the laws of organisation 
in the same way as it explains the laws of crys- 
tallisation. It states the fact, and declines to 
state or inquire into the cause. 
bodies are organised, and vapours are crystallised. 
| We know that life supervenes on organisation, in 
the same way as organisation apparently super- 


or ‘ 
} yenes on crystallisation, or processes which are 








; analogous to it. We know that this mysterious | 





| the northern nations to the close of the American | 


| gather from the perusal of individual histories—the | 
Mr. Smyth necessarily glances | 


It belongs to a class of works which | 


We know that | 


| his class. 


system in which we move and have our being is 
ever struggling up to produce higher and higher 
results; that man crowns the animal world, as 
the animal world crowns the vegetable world, as 
the vegetable crowns the mineral, and the mi- 
neral the skeleton of things—the primeval granite 
which refuses to disclose either its origin or its 
| contents. 

But the mystery at the summit exceeds the 
mystery at the base. Man walks and rules the 
earth in all the majesty of diverse clanship, 
diverse craniology, complexion, capacity, and 
| habits. Yet, throughout his specific differences 
there permeates a generic unity. Bacon and 
Shakspere must acknowledge brotherhood with 
| the splay-footed Malay, the flat-nosed Hottentot, 
the Aztec, and the Earthman. It is somewhat 
mortifying, especially to the self-content of the 
supreme Caucasian race. Even the freest and 
most enlightened nation upon earth, the New 
Englanders, according to Mrs. Stowe, are more 
ready to declaim against slave-holders than to 
shake hands with a man of colour. But it is well 
that it should be so. As the drunken Helot to 
the Spartan boy; as the skeleton at the Egyptian 
feast, or in Mr. Thackeray’s closet; or as Hamlet’s 
memento to the lady as to the complexion to 
which she must come at last ;so everything that im- 
presses man with a sense of his mortal nothingness 
| contains its own valuable lesson of humility. It 
is well that the irreproachable lady in her 
drawing-room should think at times, not scorn- 
| fully but tenderly, of her lost sisters—the Pariahs 
| of the streets. It is also well that, if philanthropy 
| is to be more than the cant of sentimentalism, 
men should look beyond the confines of their 
insularity—of their homes—their native country 
—their native hemisphere, into the depths of re- 
mote continents and nameless islands; and 
recognise even in the tattooed nakedness of the 
savage the indestructible links of a common 
brotherhood. But, in order to render the sym- 
| pathies of human beings intelligible, clear, and 
| defined, as well as universal, earnest, and enthu- 
siastic; we know of no branch of inductive phy- 
siology more worthy of investigation, and yet 
less explored, than that which estimates and pro- 
fesses to appreciate the natural peculiarities of 
race. As nine-tenths of the quarrels and 
| misunderstandings of daily life arise from a 
careless study and superficial comprehension 
of individual character: so nine-tenths of 
the mists of history, and all the mists 
of cotemporary prejudices — feuds between 
families, classes, and especially nations—spring 
from an imperfect analysis and understanding of 
idiosyncrasies. Ignorance and prejudice are in- 
separable: so are knowledge and charity. As 
our knowledge widens we become more tolerant— 
unhappily also more indifferent. Here lies the 
chief danger to the moral element of human 
nature. Every defect, every fault, every sin, 
is so intimately connected with some radical in- 
firmity, or uncontrollable misfortune of the 
prisoner at the bar; that even a prosecutor often 
shrinks from pressing an unanswerable case; a 
judge hesitates to pass sentence in a case of clear 
guilt; and the Recording Angel, we are humbly 
confident, drops many an effacing tear as he 
writes it down. Yet the confines of right and 


| wrong must, in this world at least, be preserved 


palpably distinct. This is the necessary law of 
human ethics, and even of political expediency. 
Still more in the less important but not less in- 
teresting regions of intellectual criticism we may 
claim a right to erect and maintain a high and 
inflexible standard of abstract excellence. It is 
impossible indeed to make the prosaic man and 
the imaginative man see the same object with 
the same feelings, or from the same point of view. 
The latter may talk of utility, and the former of 
beauty ; but the words of each are but lip-deep, 
and convey no shadow of the inner thought. 
The arithmetician remains under the influence of 
his arithmetic; and the poet under the influence 
of his imagination. But there is no reason in 
the nature of things whyseeach should not esti- 
mate impartially and correctly the capacity and 
accomplishments of the other. There is no reason 
why the Saxon should decry the Celt; nor why 
the Celt should anathematise the Saxon. And if 
this proposition be sound, an Englishman may, in 
this article, venture an humble opinion on the 
merits of that very sensitive child of genius, an 
Irishman. 

Richard Lalor Sheil typified his nation and 
Generically he was Irish; specifically 
he was an Irish orator; distinguished in life, and 
not yet quite forgotten indeath. But that life 
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presented no one feature that posterity can call 
memorable, or even remarkable; and his death 
left only a momentary gap, which closed almost 
as soon as it opened. It is the way of a busy 
and an ungrateful world; it is the mortal lot of 
all but the very best and the very greatest; and 
none but the members of this category have a 
right to complain that it is so. Washington 
Irving has a very amusing and very suggestive 
paper, which contains an imaginary dialogue be- 
tween himself and a ponderous little quarto, 
which becomes vitalised for the occasion, just as 
the trees of the mythology send forth a Dryad 
from their interiors. The little quarto was a 
fashionable work in the days of Lyly’s 
“ Euphues;” and, after a due elevation of his 
own merits, and a logical sequence of lamentation 
over the degeneracy of successive generations, 
which have suffered him to moulder on the 
shelves ; he asks—just by way of after-thought— 
whether anything is heard nowadays of one 
Shakspere, a low fellow who was beginning to 
make some little noise about the time when the 
questioner was lapsing into oblivion. He pre- 
sumes that he was soon forgotten; and is equally 
astonished and disgusted to hear that the fate of 
the low fellow has been somewhat different. 
Of how many fair octavos which are daily 
surged to the surface, and then to the depths is 
the little irritable quarto the type. Great men 
—men, at least, whom it is the fashion to call 
great—have lived since, as well as_ before, 
Agamemnon; and, although they havé not | 
wanted the sacred poet, yet even he has failed to 
snatch them permanently, or even for any time, 
from Never has any age shown such 
an interest in the records and analyses of indi- 
vidual character as the present. It teems with 
memoirs ; or novels that owe their chief interest 
to the form of memoirs. They are the topic of 
one season, and the fade dreariness of the next. 
Even Hamlet over-rated the longevity of a great 
man’s memory. It will hardly outlive his life 
half a year; and, even though he build churches, 
he will scarcely suffer thinking on at the end of 
the term. 

Such being our rude mortal lot, the incidents 
of a life must be especially exciting to create an 
interest in one which has ceased from among us 
for four years. Who except a few intimate 
friends, a few parliamentary acquaintance, and 
a few thorough- going readers of debates, attaches 
any very definite idea to the memory of Mr. 
Sheil? Mr. Carlyle complained very reasonably 
in his Life of Sterling of the folly, and even 
cruelty, of dragging before the reading world the 
insipid details of undistinguished and uneventful 
lives. Genius, indeed, can beautify and render 
the humblest career interesting and instructive : 
but without the intervention of genius none but 
the most eventful or most illustrious lives can 
make a readable volume. It is almost needless 
to observe that there is no spark of genius in the 
meritorious volumes before us; nor can we find 
fame enough in Mr. Sheil, nor incident enough in 
his life, to justify us in saying that the absence 
of such a book would be felt. 

Yet Sheil was nocommon man. None listened 
to that shrill, harsh voice, as it uttered with 
peculiar intensity and peculiar acrimony its tor- 
rent of curt, close, fierce, and energetic senti- 
ment, without feeling that he was in the presence 
of a loftier brother—but not of the loftiest. None 
even now can read the closely-packed rhetoric, 
the pressa oratio, without admitting that he wasa 
mighty master—of words. They glitter, and 
they sparkle, and they irradiate into every con- 
ceivable variety of centrifugal scintillation. They 
fall on tlie perception, not like snow on Citheron 
—not like Nestor’s eloquence, sweeter than 
honey—still less, like the Psalmist’s, do they re- 
semble the quintessential sweetness of the honey- 
comb. They do not flash with the lightnings of 
the Far-shooter, nor sound in the voice of the 
Thunderer; but they descend like the latter in 
his milder moments—in a dazzling and golden 
shower. They remind,us of the fairy tales, in 
which the traveller is oppressed by the inter- 
minable vicinity of gardens paved and strewn 
with gold, and abounding with trees which grow 
no fruit but precious stones. He looks about for 
a pomegranate or an orange; or, failing these, fora 
crust of bread and a cruse of water; but in vain. 
Even so, and with similar results, may a plain 
man traverse the brilliant desert of Mr. Shiel’s 
genius. Imagery, metaphor, rapid and penetrat- 
ing language, steeped in sulphurous acid —some- 
times adder’s poison—are the character of every 


period; but it is language which generally only | 


ODLUVILON. 








| principle, or any great party. 


bites and envenoms the sore which it professes 
to lance. 
east wind, sharp and yet sunny, cloudless and 
yet blighting; conciliatory to the eye and excru- 
ciating to the sense; which places it beyond the 
sympathy of the passions, or the sentiments— 
beyond all sympathy, in short, except that of the 
intellect. It may have told—and we know that 
it did tell with the excitable nation to which it 
was primarily addressed; and we know that it 
also told, though in a far less and most uncertain 
measure, with the phlegmatic members of an 
English Parliament. But it told in the first case 
as everything bold, impetuous, and fantastic tells 
with such an audience; and it told in the latter 
ca 
owing to the lenity and pleasure with which the 
saturnine temperament always receives the mer- 
curial. But it wanted those touches of nature 





which are said to make the whole world kin. | 


Its outward form indicated its inward essence. 
That clear, shrill, uniform, and unnatural energy 
of declamation, which ‘was scarcely redeemed 
from a shriek—which so often tore a passion to 
shreds—marked the clear head, the ready logic, 


the vivid fancy; but said nothing for its brother- | 


hood with the million. Sheridan eleft the heart 
with a two-edged sword of wit; Curran could 
draw tears; Grattan infuriate; O’Connell convulse 
an andience with laughter; but it is not recorded 
of Sheil that his audience ever wept, or raged, 
or smiled. They merely admired; and exclaimed 
and thought quite calmly, How well compared, 
how neatly reasoned, how ingeniously fancied. 
For the rest, he was a fair scholar, a passable 
lawyer, a sufficiently good diplomatist, and a 
shrewd and agreeable member of society. But 
he did not pre-eminently represent any great 
His literary 
works, which had a doubtful reputation in their 


day, are no longer read; and it can hardly be | 


expected that his speeches and the rest of his 
works will escepe that oblivion which is 
speedy and inevitable doom in these times of all 
but the very highest order of literary genius. 
They will gradually become fossil ; but they 


comprise topics which are still linked to the | 
| interests of the day; and therefore still deserve 


attention, as the legacies of an undoubtedly 
clever man, Puro. 





The Literary Remains of the Rev. Thomas Price, Carn- 
hnanawe, Vicar of Cwmdi Breconshire, and Rural 
Dean. Volume I. Llandovery: Rees. London: 
Longmans. 

Tne late Rev. Thomas Price was well known to 

lovers of Welsh literature by the extent and accu- 

racy of his learning. Born in 1788, he early devoted 
himself to the study of his native language; and 
from time to time gained several prizes for his com- 
positions, both in prose and verse, at the different 
Fisteddfods. As an antiquary he was not content 
with the mere dry husks of small facts and dates, 
which many regard as the be-all and end-all of 
their researches. 
took a far wider range; namely, to ascertain for him- 
self, and make apparent to others, as faithfully as 
possible, the sort of civilisation that existed among 
his countrymen in remote ages, and what amount of 
influence it had upon succeeding generations, not ex- 
cepting even our own. This, unless we err, is the 
only true course for the antiquary to adopt, who 
would redeem his pursuits from the charge of trivi- 
ality so often brought against them. But Mr. Price 
was not merely a Welsh scholar and antiquary ; he 
was an accomplished man in various wavs. He was 
an excellent classical scholar; besides which, he drew 
very well, and was a good musician, and botanist. 

Let us add that he was exceedingly amiable in his 

manners, and always showed a willingness to place 


his varied stores of information at the disposal of such | 


as needed them. We therefore hail with much satis- 
faction this publication of his literary remains, not 
merely as a useful work, but as a just and becoming 
tribute to his memory. 

Mr. Price’s great work was the ‘‘ Hanes Cymru,’ 


or History of Wales, a work of deservedly high repu- | 
tation, and of which we are informed, that “during | 


six years, 1836-42, he had diligently laid up there 
the gathered stores of his past life, essentially con- 


densed into all that he then knew. and thought and | 


felt.” Besides this, he wrote ‘Essays on the 
Geographical Progress of Empire and Civilisation,” 
and other subjects, which have been highly thought 
of by discriminating readers. The remains embraced 
in the present volume consist of the author's “ Tour 
through Brittany, made in the summer of 1829;” of 
“ An Essay on the Comparative Merits of the Remains 
of Ancient Literature in the Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic 
Languages, and their value in elucidating the ancient 
history, and the mental eultivation of the inhabitants 
of Britain, Ireland, and Gaul;' “ An Essay on the 
Influence which the Welsh Traditions have had on 


There is throughout it a withering | 


se partly from its paradoxical tone, and partly | 


the | 


With him the study of antiquity | 
sie 


the Literature of Europe ;” “ A Critical Essay on the 
History of the Language and Literature of Wales, 
A.D. 1080-1294;” and “ An Historieal Account of the 
Statuta Wallide, or the Statutes of Rhuddlan, by 
which Wales was annexed to England.” All these 
are subjects replete with interest, not merely for the 
| student of Welsh literature and antiquities, but for 
the general reader who may desire to become ac- 
quainted on high authority with the nature and ex- 
tent of Celtic civilisation. In the second volume, 
which we trust will not be long delayed, we are 
promised a memoir of the author, “ embodying many 
of his fugitive papers, selections from his corres- 
pondence, and notices of all his separately published 
works.” Meanwhile, we cannot conclude our notice 
of Vol. I. without commending the beauty of its 
typography, which reflects infinite credit upon Mr 
William Rees, printer and publisher of Llandovery. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Secret Marriage; or, Contrasts in Life. By 
Miss F. Wittiams. 8 vols. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 

Some Account of Mrs. Clarinda Singleheart. By 
the Author of “ Mary Powell.” London: Hall, 
Virtue, and Co. 

The Heiress of Haughton; or, the Mother’s Secrel. 
By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 

| $3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

Tur stern realities of war have almost, but not 

quite, extinguished fiction. The excitement 

| that used to be sought in the pages of romance 
| is now found in the letters of “our own corres- 
pondents” at the scene of the conflict, dressed 

‘ with the art of reporters skilful to make a good 

story, or in the unvarnished tales told by the 

soldiers in their homely fashion, so much more 
| graphic and effective than the elaborated pro- 
ductions of professional writers. Usually at 
| this season the press teems with new novels, per- 
plexing reviewers by their abundance, and the 
| patrons of the circulating library by the variety 
of temptation set before them. All is changed 
now. There is no longer labour for critics or 

choice for readers. Two or three novels in a 

month are the utmost that the most enterprising 

publisher will adventure; and we fear that even 
| these few do not always reward the daring that 
| produces them in defiance of public indifference. 
| At such a season, if there be a chance of suc- 
cess for any fiction, it will be for a romance that 
| is as romantic as possible. The sober incidents 
of domestic life as it is, however skilfully pre- 
sented, are tame and flat compared with the 
stirring tales told by every newspaper. ‘The 
| novelist enters on the race of competition with 
narrators who tell of things more strange and 
| wild than imagination has invented. Miss Wil- 
|liams has therefore done wisely to plunge at 

once into the fanciful and the unreal, to revel in 
| romance, and to invite her readers by incidents 
| that will keep them awake, even though fresh 
from the perusal of the last “own correspondent’s’ 
letter in the Times. The plot of The Secret Mar- 
riage is not one of those mere pegs for dialogue 
| and description so often seen by the disappointed 

reader, of which, after perusal of the first chapter, 

the end might be predicted by any person familiar 
| with modern fiction; but it is an ingeniously- 

constructed story, carefully designed and most 

pleasantly told. If it is improbable, it is not 

more so than many of our most famous fictions. 
| There is no extravagant demand upon that cre- 

dulity which to some extent must be given by 
| every reader of a fiction to its author, for even 
novels that nost claim to be truthful contain 
something which, if closely criticised, would be 
| found not strictly in accordance with fact. Miss 
| Williams knows how far she can venture with 

safety, and she has not trespassed beyond that 
boundary. She wins and rivets the attention by 
| unexpected incidents, without offending taste by 


| 
' 


| making them too improbable. 

Besides this attraction of a good plot, com- 
| plex and full of surprises, The Secret Marriage is 
written with very considerable smartness: it 18 
instinet with spirit; it never drags; it is never 
| tedious. The dialogues are smart and rapid; the 
| descriptions are graphic. Although great pains 
| have been taken with the composition, there 1s 
| no trace of labour. The history is of Clara Lisle, 
| whose birth was mysterious, and whose life is & 
| series of adventures. We recommend our readers 
| who have leisure to bestow a part of it upon the 
| perusal of The Secret Marriage. 

We have complained on previous occasions 01 
| the author of “ Mary Powell,” for that, instead of 
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trusting to her own genius, she should have con- 
descended to mere mimicry, being 
petter things. 


new, nor has it proved successful in other in- 
stances. But in the present case there was no 
need for disguise. The authoress was perfectly 
competent to sustain a fiction avowedly her own, 
as she has since proved by tales in which she has 
thrown aside her self-imposed fetters and revelled 
in her own freedom. This is remarkably shown 
in Mrs. Clarinda Singleheart, in which, turning 
aside from the path she has hitherto followed so 
pertinaciously, she tells a story of home life in 
plain English, and without any affectation of an 
extinct orthography, or past forms of expression. 
Her new novel is exempt from these: she tells 
her simple story simply, with exquisite grace in 
the style of the writing, and a wholesome tone 
pervading the work ; it abounds, too, with the 
purest sentiments, eloquently expressed. 

It is but a single volume, and we recommend 
it to all who have leisure. It is an excellent 
family novel, for even children may read it with 
profit, as all will with pleasure. 

The Heiress of Haughton is by a very practised 
pen, but one that possesses very unequal power. 
The author who writes a great deal must write 
many things badly. “Even the good Homer 
sometimes nods,” says the Latin poet, and novelists 
are not exempt from this human weakness. 
Mrs. Marsh has written some of the best novels 
our time has seen; but it must be admitted also 
that some of her fictions are not worthy of her 
fame. It may be that she writes too much. The 
imagination is not inexhaustible, as authors are 
too apt to suppose. If continually worked, it is 
liable to reproduce its own images and concep- 
tions. Rest is necessary to the full exercise of 
that faculty. Its creative powers flag if too often 
invoked, as may be seen in the works of every 
writer of fiction who counts his novels by two 
figures. It is manifest in Scott, Cooper, James, 
Dickens, and a multitude of lesser men. It is 
visible in Mrs. Marsh, who has brought forth a 
new novel almost every year; not steadily im- 
proving by practice, as might have been antici- 
pated, but beginning with her best work, The 
Two Old Men’s Tales; then, after an interval, 
flashing upon us again with Emilia Wyndham ; | 
then flagging for awhile ; then proving her capa- 
city by The Previsions of Lady Evelyn; and then 
falling back once more into comparative dull- 
ness. We cannot say of The Heiress of Haughton 
that it is one of her best, but certainly it is not 
one of her worst. It is not the production of her 
happiest mood; it was not thrown off in a 
moment of inspiration; but it was not written as 
a wearisome task, against the inclination. The 
impression it has made upon us is that the 
authoress wrote it as a matter of business. Three 
volumes were required, and she set herself to 
make three volumes; and she applied diligently 
to the work, and put forth her artistie skill to 
make @ plot and to tell a story, and here it is. 
This process of professional authorship is, how- 
ever, a very different thing from that genuine 
inspiration which produces great works. In such 
cases the author does not write because there is 
some external requirement, but by the force of 
an internal impulse. The imagination flashes upon 
him without his will; thoughts come thronging; 
words rush to his lips; he must give them vent; 
he sets them down to relieve his full mind, and 
the result is a work of genius. Mrs. Marsh has 
Written this with such an impulse of inspiration, 
but she has also written mechanically; and the 
fiction before us partakes more of the artist than 
of the creator. The composition is excellent; 
there is also her wonted beauty of description, 
even more than her usual pathos, and much 
brilliant writing. But neither in plot nor in 
character is any creative power shown. The 
former is common-place ; the latter has been in- 
troduced to us oftentimes before by herself and 
by others. Albert and Imogene, Eugene and 
Laura, the two couples who are made happy in 
the end after the usual variety of crosses, are 
like all other heroes and heroines. Edward 
Aubrey is the good, sensible man of the story; 
but he wants individuality. The only personage 

distinctly drawn is Lady Faulconer, the bad per- 
son of the plot, whose scheming it is the business 
of the three volumes to trace and to defeat. She 
18 well painted, but still she wants originality: 
Wwe have met her before, introduced by Mrs. 
Trollope, Mrs. Gore, and by Mrs. Marsh herself. 
We thus freely criticise this latest perform- 
ance of one of our best living novelists, because 





sapable of 
The endeavour to write a book in | 
imitation of writings of an age long past is not 


we think so highly of her capacities. 
better than this, and it is disappointing to find 
her not doing her best. Hasty writing is as bad 
as hasty marriage. It is a mischief to a reputa- 
tion that cannot readily be undone. Litera 
scripta manet. Too many will be inclined to 
judge the author more by her failures than by 
her successes. Mrs. Marsh errs, however, in 
common with most of her contemporaries. She 
writes too much and too fast; time is not given 
for thought before writing, or correction after- 
wards. Hence the tendency with all of them 
to reproduce themselves in plot, character, and 
expression. Hence the falling off so frequently 
seen in their subsequent works, instead of that 
improvement which experience, maturity of mind, 
and practice ought to produce. We are desirous 
of directing the serious attention of our novelists 
to this besetting sin of theirs, and we avail our- 
selves of the example of one of the cleverest 
among them, because, if this error can thus affect 
the power of so accomplished an authoress as 
Mrs. Marsh, how dangerous must it be with 
those of lesser genius. 

But though the J/eiress of Haughton is not of 
her best, and worthy of her highest reputation, 
it is nevertheless a work of great ability, and 
will be read with pleasure ; for it is better than 
the best of many who enjoy a wide popularity, 
and this dull season has produced few more 
interesting or more able. 


AMERICA is becoming quite famous for novelists, 
because they have discovered the true 
cess in fiction, which must either be entirely imagina 
tive, like the “‘ Arabian Nights,” ‘“‘ Gulliver's Travels,” 
or * Don Quixote,” or a faithful picture of the society 
with which the author has a personal acquaintance. 
It is only of late that the Americans have set them- 
selves to write American novels, and the success that 
has attended the first efforts to do this has stimulated 
others to the like attempts. Of these, Mr. A. S. Ros 
is one of the most successful; he has originality of 
thought and unusual powers of invention; his plots 


or su 


secret 


are well conceived, and he sustains the attention, 
not by the extravagancies to which others have 
stooped, but by surprises ingeniously produced, a 


cleverly constructed plot, and some good writing. 
His new novel, A Long Look Ahead, or the First 
Stroke and the Last (New York: Derby ), is as in- 
teresting and as meritorious as its predecessors. 

Living for Appearances, by the Brothers Mayhew 
(Blackwood), is a telling hit at the practical folly of 
our time, the passion for ‘‘ appearances.” Every 
person desires to appear richer than he is, and for th« 
sake of a false show, through the hollowness of 
which his friends and neighbours can see as well as 
himself, he incurs expenses beyond his means, and 
makes all his after-life a tedious fight with creditors, 
and a hopeless attempt to defer the final crash. The 
consequences of thus living for appearances are sought 
to be shown in this short story, which conveys many 
practical lessons in a very humorous way. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

Lays of Love and Hi roism, Le Je nds, Lurie s, and 
other Poems. By Eveanor Darsy. London: 
Hope and Co. 

Byron; Salatiiel, or the Martyrs; 
By Almira Jerta. London: 
Co. 

The World and its 
pathies. By James 
Blackwood. 


a d other Poer S 


Routledge and 


Beautiful Lights and Sym- 
Waymouru. Lond 

R mndolph : a Poem. London: Saunders and ¢ Itley. 
Lays and Lyrics. By C. Raz Brown. London: 

Hall. 
Cain. By Cuartes Boner. 
and Hall. 

“THe Sweet South,” which appeared at the close 
of last year, proved that Mrs. Darby possessed a 
quick and lively sense of poetic situations, and 
the advent of the Lays of Love and Heroism has 
strengthened that proof. Yet the inequalities 
and disproportionate merits of various poems 
show that, while the poetic faculty has been 
ardent, there has been little exercise of critical or 
revisional skill. Mrs. Darby’s muse may with 
some truth be compared to an unweeded garden, 
sufficient care not having been taken to detach 
its many graceful and varied flowers from the 
companionship of less valuable and less fragrant 
objects. Out of that portion of the work entitled 
“ Lyrics,” we should like to expunge a dozen 
poems, which are no better than withered stalks 
or dead leaves. Ever foremost in poetry should 
be quality, not quantity. The gods are repre- 


London: Chapman 





She ean do 


| religious strife. 





sented as living on snall portions of ambrosial 
food; whereas it is only the lowest grade of crea- 
tures, like the lowest grade of readers, which 
gorge themselves on huge quantities of common 
fare. This is the main difference between the 
nature of the spiritual and the animal. Mrs. 
Darby is issuing her publications in rapid suc- 


cession; let her take good heed that she mistake 
not haste for strength—hurry for progress. 


There are so many good parts, so many veins of 
sweet thoughts, such a number of happy illus- 
trations, in Mrs. Darby’s muse, that we look with 
anxious jealousy on the introduction of any 
spurious or feeble material. The Lays of Love 
and Heroism, in the former portion of the present 
publication, whether purely imaginary or verbally 
communicated, have been wove in such a flexile 
and tinted web, have been grafted on such artistic 
vocalisation, that they can do no less than afford 
considerable pleasure. 

Emilia Julia is one of those ardent natures 
who, enchanted by the romance and enchained 
with the painful realities of Byron’s life, has 
expressed her admiration of the greatest master 
of modern poetry by calling the leading poem of 
her book by the noble poet’s name. Emilia 
Julia in this work evidently starts on a mission— 
every man and woman has a mission now a day— 
a mission full of womanly charity, but difficult, 
and open to the appeals of rigid casuists. The 
poetess calls on the spirit of Byron to tea h her 
how to explain his “every tear,” so that his 
memory may appear “ without stain”—so that, in 
fact, all shall honour him as “ the greatest and the 
like Shelley, had the misfortune 

misinterpreted or blatantly ap- 
The shadows 


Byron, 


savagel 
plauded; and the reason is obvious. 
and the sunbeams thrown by his person on the 
map of humanity have been treated as detach- 
ments, not as the natural and indivisible charac- 
teristics of the entire man of genius. The poet 
has been misunderstood because his passions were 
of an uncommon kind, whether for affection or 
hatred—whether for religious emotion or anti- 
Whichever side of his nature he 
presented appeared so sharp and distinct that, 
singly considered, it was easily mistaken for the 
dominant side ; whereas, in fact, it was not. We 
are not about to quarrel with milia Julia for 
her very gentle and generous view of Byron’s 
character, though it has, we think, the usual one- 


sidedness. 

Embellished and made harmonious with high 
poetic art, it is a view that we should be content 
to take even if it were the veriest fiction. For 
strength, sustainment, and breadth, we certainly 
accord the palm to the poem Sa/athiel; for pliancy 
and grace, to that of Byron. Emilia Julia by 
these productions has left an impress in the world 
of letters— has bequeathed some tender and lovely 
reminiscences of her literary course-—a course we 
hope to see pursued with energy, and sure we are 
it will be pursued with suecess. 

The World and ifs Be wutiful Lights and oyn pa- 
thies, is a book containing many gentle aspira- 
tions, and many pretty epithets, but it is neither 
original in thought nor manner. ‘The author 
candidly admits that in tracing his leading poem, 
The World, he takes Milton as his guide ; if, in- 
deed, there can be any candour in 
admitting what everybody would easily 


said to be 
dises ver. 
Poctically or historically considered, this poem 
adds nothing to the rich stores of literature ; it 
is merely iterations of circumstances which 
effected the original fall of man, without the 
novelty of a new situation. Eden is ideally 
poorer by this attempt to portray its loveliness; 
and the spiritual world is degenerated and ma- 
terialised by the endeavour to fit it to human 
understanding. The primary cause of this may 
be the grandeur and magnitude of the subject ; 
but no inconsiderable cause is the actual want of 
boldness and comprehension in the poet. Let 
not Mr. Waymouth mistake our meaning, since 
we freely admit that, in the main, he has metrical 
eapacity. All we contend for is, that in this 
poem, Zhe World, he has not shown intellectual 
grasp and greatness. He has, in fact, mistaken 
the source and direction of his power, even as he 
mistook it in his last poem, Zhe Crucifixion, 
For such subjects, vast and imposing as they are, 
his muse has neither stateliness, nor potency, nor 
endurance. Anything less than a great poet is 
dwarfed by the adoption of a divine theme. Mr. 
Waymouth will do wisely and well by restrain- 
ing his muse to its legitimate circuit of capacity. 
We tell him, for his own advantage, not ours, 
that he has no epic genius, no dramatic energy ; 
but he has descriptive ability much beyond the 
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ngs ornaments are not 
superb, certainly, but they possess a degree of 
chasteness which we ves but admire. Mr. 
Waymouth too frequently overlooks the details 
of poetic art ; he often lacks euphony, and shows 
an imperfectly educated taste. Here is one 
example out of many :—~ 
Hail to the Muses, who with 
And poetry conducted 
The bower, and opene 
Their re alms of light 


generality of minstrels. 


song 

us unto 

vel lations fror 
a reveiaul 15 1101 


Here there is not aner the poverty of prosiness, 


but the inelegance of placing prepositions at 
the end of lines, 


some fine lines in his dramas. ‘Tosum up on the 
whole merits and demerits of this book, we would 
say, let Mr. Waymouth lower the tone of his pre- 


tensions, and he will raise the value of his labours. | 


Simple melody and delineation are the directions 
in which his talents lie 
to these. 

We have no idea who is the author of Randolph, 
nor does it much matter. Conscious inability to 
write well induced, perchance, 
withhold his name; and it is well that the sup- 
pression of a name often saves a writer from the 
sharpest pain of public contempt. A more shal- 
low, shuffling, 
poem Randolph, it is difficult to find. It has neither 
euphony, accent, nor metrical quantity, and there- 
fore never ought to have been printed. 
a — sample :— 


See'st thou not the pale moon yonder 
’ 


‘ Sailing g alone—alone, indeed! 

List to its tale, and then—go ponder, 

If hopes of pure friendship shall ever succeed. 
If affection might be guess df rom seeming 

(And with eyes so weak, why should hearts be hollow ?) 
None had been wrong in fondly deeming 

That midnight eve, loving eve would follow 

To those waves who were rocking their moon at ease, 

And the moon, which seem'd but a part of these! 

It will be recollected by some of our readers 
that in 1848 Mr. C. Rae Brown, a Scottish poet, 
published some very delightful verses, entitled 
** Lyrics of Sea and Shore.’ 
been reprinted, and added to many others of | 
equal merit, under the general title Z Lays and | 
Lyrics. The character of the new productions, 
like the old, is 
Freshness of thought and simplicity of style 


arrest the attention, while they elevate the mind | The Works of Philo Jud 
There is truthfulness, warm and \ 


of the reader. 
genial as summer sunshine, dwelling about and 
reposing among those Lays and Lyries. 
poems we have sketches of objects and memories 
which draw upon the sources of our affections, 


an unmusical mode by which | 
Byron—out of pure wilfulness, we think—spoilt | 


let him therefore stick | 


the author to | 


slipshod thing than this so-called | 


Here is | 


an exceeding sweetness of Inanner, 


These lyrics have | 


| 
| 


In those { 


Lord God, be merciful! 
My only single child! Thou, Lord, didst make me 
To know a mother's gladness. Thou hast taken 
Thy two gifts from me; for they both were Thine. 
No longer can I live in their warm being, 

Feeling new joys. I am no mother now. 

But him, O Lord, spare him! 


Spare, spare my child, 


ADAM. 
The Lord hath spoken, 
And through His messenger proclaim'd His will. 
We must obey. And thou, my son, shalt wend 
Thy steps, alone, beyond the distant mountains 
Where the great sun sinks down, and whither rise 
The mighty elements with rushing noise. 
The winds perchance are there; the quivering fire 
That, hidden in a cloud, comes on, and then 
Leaps out and disappears. Unknown is all 
That lies beyond those borders of our world. 
But thou hast heard the promise: Mercy watcheth 
Around thy path; so shalt thou safely walk 
Where there is mystery, where unguarded 
*Twere very fearful.— 
Thy countenance is changed: another look 
Sits on it now, and watches. In thine eyes 
There is a restlessness: they seem to listen, 
As though strange footsteps were approaching thee. 
Dost thon hear anght ? 
Thy gaze is wild, like one who is pursued, 
And not as formerly. God, methinks, hath set 
This mark upon thee. The wild beasts shall flee 
Before thy presence, wheresoe’er thou goest. 
CAIN. 
Lord, let me not be hidden from thy face ! 
VOICE OF AN ANGEL, 
Go, and thou wilt not be lonely : 
One is with thee ; One who only 
Call'd upon, is ever near. 
Ask, and he will surely hear, 
He needs not that words be spoken, 
Or the solemn silence broken; 
But with heart- born invocation 
Lift thy soul in adoration. 
Let thine own heart be the altar 
For thy incense. Fear nor falter! 
This is prayer: This, from the living, 
Is best offering and thanksgiving. 
Thou didst stand with pride surrounded, 
And thy pride hath been confounded : 
Power dwelleth with but one. 
Now thy starless night is ended ; 
He ‘gainst whom thou hast contended 
Beams with mercy, like a sun. 
Then rejoice with loud thanksgiving ; 
There is hope for all the living, 
And thou even peace may'st know, 
Rest and peace. 
CAIN. 
My God, I go. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


eus. Translated from 
the Greek. By C. D. Yonas, B.A. 
Bohn. 


(Continued from page 206.) 


| In the allegorical interpretation of sacred books 


and make us feel that the poet is one among | 


God's truest missionaries. Mr. Brown assuredly 
occupies a proud position; for his success has 
been such that, whenever or wherever he may 
write in future, he commands the right to be 
heard. 

A poem entitled Catn, by Charles Boner, will, 
we think, surprise our readers, though it will not 
altogether disappoint them. Mr. 
ably, and deservedly, 
* Chamois 
ture, and replete with graphic descriptions. 
subject demanding such large constructive power, 
and so often treated as to invoke comparisons, 
is matter of astonishment, but hardly of regret, 


it is most important to distinguish between what | 


the author obviously intended to be allegorical, and 
what, where the allegorical intention is not mani- 


| fest, we may, inspired and illumined by symbolism, 


Boner is favour- | 
known as the author of | 
Hunting in the Mountains of Ba- | 
varia,” an illustrated prose work, full of adven- | 


| words. 


, allegorically transform and fructify without doing | 


violence to the plain and positive meaning of 


anxious to discover what was in the writer’s mind 
than to tell you what is in his own mind. Where 
this is the case everything he has to say to us is 
forced, distorted, and unedifying. It has been 
observed that what was afterwards called all/e- 


| gory used to be spoken of by the older Greek 
That he should now turn poet, and choose a| 


| in judging of Philo. 
then Ayponoia, a deeper and more mystic thought | 


since his poem has some points and aituations of | 


commanding force. The fearful struggle of con- 
science attendant on the first murder, the dread 
and deep intensity of feeling, the foremost im- 
press of Death —that unknown and ghastly 
thing—on the human form, have not been 
shadowed forth with burning potency. It is not, 
therefore, as a totality, not as a complete triumph 
of art, not as a perfect development of passion, 
but as containing portions of pure poetry and 
passages of dramatic vitality, that this poem, 
Cain, must be chiefly valued. Adam’s 
tion to Abel of Cain’s infancy is one of those 
graphic and truthful portraitures which strike 
home at once, and show alike the — of the 
poet and the key of the whole subject. Without 
injustice, we cannot mz ake extracts from the body 
of the poem. We may do so, however, from the 
closing scene —a scene, in our judgment, of 
singular aptness and beauty. ‘The earthly love 

of the hu nan parents, surviving all changes and 
chances, and the higher and holier love, beaming 
ever on the truly repentant, of our common 
Father, 
all th> grace of poetry: 


| he speaks not as areligious Jew, but as a Platonic | 
i t ’ 


| the Scriptures, 


is told with all the force of truth, and | 


writers as /Zyponoia, 
If we suppose first symbol, 


in the writer’s soul, an allegorical interpreter 
who would not have regard to the hyponoia as 
well as to the symbol would be literally an alle- 
goriser—that is, a pedantic dreamer who took his 
neighbour’s 
and subject of his dreams 
was Swedenborg; and such also is Philo, when 


philosopher. In the main, however, the former 


predominates, so that we can pardon the hunter | 
| for prickly plants in the Alexandrian wilderness | 
| for the 
descrip- | 


sake of the rich gifts he brings us from 
the adoring East. Yet not farther than Palestine 
was eastern did the allegorical excursions of Philo 
penetrate. That more gorgeous, more glowing, 


more opulent East, the mother of so much, but | 


faintly flashed on him. In that remoter East, 
however, like symbolism and mythology, did alle- 
gory also begin. With our far more compre- 
hensive acquaintance with oriental symbols, our | 
far profounder study of them, may we not thus | 
be on the way to an allegorical interpretation of | 
more poetic and more faithful 
than Philo either aimed or could attain unto ? 
Let it not be forgotten that he lived in an age 
when the spontaneous outpourings of genius had | 





| achievement than the latter. 
| latter much required to be softened, much to be 


London: | 


Judged by this rule, we shall sometimes | 
| find much in Philo to reprehend. 


He is often less | 


This will be a guide to us | 


simplest, clearest utterances as scene | 
Such unquestionably | 


! . 
ceased, and that he wrote, besides, for a tempo- 


rary purpose. When symbols and allegories are 
not bursting of themselves from the bosom of 
Nature—when, in addition to the exhaustion of 
genius, there is the exhaustion of religious faith— 
allegorical interpretation must unavoidably have 
somewhat of a rationalistic character. Suppose 
Orphens and Pythagoras both historical person- 
ages, how differently would they, in an age of 
genius, in an age of faith, and with their own god- 
like gifts, have allegorised from Philo. The 
temporary purpose for which Philo wrote was to re- 


| concile the Jews with philosophy, and philosophers 


The former was an easier 
To succeed in the 


with the Bible. 


conceded, much to be concealed. The more ob- 
noxious to the philosopher a scriptural fact or 


| statement, the greater need of dexterity, and of a 
| prodigal invention stimulated to the utmost, in 


dealing with it. In seasons of rationalism, how- 


| ever, there is always a mystical reaction, unlike 


the mysticism which is the overflow of the reli- 
gious life in religious generations, yet still precious 


| as showing the invincible tendency of the human 


heart toward religion, while it keeps warm and 
| strong under the breath of doubt the germs of 
| future religious growth and religious redemption. 
| Now it is frequently those who are most rational- 
| istic in rationalistic times that feel most mystical 
reaction, and their enthusiastic outbursts of piety 
are pitied as mad when not uncharitably loathed 
as hypocritical. The most striking instances in 
our own day of rationalising mysticism, and of 
| mystical rationalism, are those offered us by the 
two brothers Newman. Differ from each other 
as they so strikingly may in their external rela- 
tions with the Churches, yet Francis is just as 
| mystical as John, and John just as rationalistic 
as Francis. Now Philo, though potently influ- 
enced by the rationalism of Alexandria, yet 
largely shared in the mystical reaction against it. 
His sympathy with the Bible and his sympathy 
with Plato, and the war of his rationalistic with 
his religious longings, make a strange complexity 
of co-operative forces, though the result may 
have a simple and homogeneous look. The look 
is the simpler and the more homogeneous, from 
the high merits of Philo’s style. It is not one of 
those styles which strike you by their artistic 
| perfection; but it greatly impresses and interests 
| you by its exceeding vivacity. This quality of 
livingness is more indispensable to works of a 
theological kind than to any other, though it is 
precisely in these that it is most neglected. It 
| is much that, after the lapse of so many centuries, 
we find this man so irresistibly attractive, not- 
withstanding the topics he treats, and his inten- 
tional adaptation of matter and manner to a 
transient social need. Of how few can this be 
said in the whole history of human thought! 
Plato, master of style and monarch of loftiest 
idealisms as he is supposed to be, is readable only 
by students, and even they occasionally find him 
tiresome. At least, speaking for ourselves, we 
have often been compelled to quit his pages in 
utter weariness. Yet it is a peculiarity of the 
Alexandrians, as compared with the pure Greeks, 
that they had an immense vitality. Entrusted 
merely to the Greek intellect or to the Roman 
will, the Christian religion would not so promptly 
have conquered the world. The valley of the 
Nile gave fertilising moisture; the hot breeze 
| from Africa’ s clime gave life and impulsion. Me 
the three men who so wonderfully transfused and 
| transformed the Christian Church, two were 
| Alexandrians; all three were Africans: Origen, 
Athanasius, and Augustine. How full were 
these men of a valiant and bounteous blood, 
which, like a rich Nile stream, rushed through 
their every word to the remotest regions where 
the Gospel had been preached. If the East 
bestowed imagination, if Europe bestowed reason, 
on the new faith, Africa armed it with that pas- 
| sion which is invincible. Notin Philo’s thoughts, 
| nor in the adornment thereof, or in his turn of 
| speculation, but in his style, is the African ele- 
ment chiefly seen; a style warm as Africa’s at- 
mosphere, flowing as the great river, which, as it 
swept past Alex andria, arried so many solemn 
| associations to a Hebrew bosom. It is seldom 
| that a style is animated, rhetorical, swelling out 
from time to time into a munificent amplitude, 
without being diffuse." By this rare excel- 
lence it is that Philo’s style is distinguished. 
In his own time the style was probably 
admired by many who cared nothing for 
‘philosophy, and but little for allegorical 
fancies, except as a pleasant pastime. The more 
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beautiful an author’s style, the more difficult it 
is to trace the spread of his ideas. It does not 
appear, however, as if Philo had influenced alle- 
gorical interpretation in as large a degree as 
Neo-platonic developments. Wherever there is 
allegory there must of course be allegorical in- 
terpretation. Now, as there are in the Old 
Testament allegories, properly so called, as in the 
Eightieth Psalm, where we are not left to guess 
at any deeper, more mystical meaning, allegori- 
cal interpretation must have prevailed from a 
very early period among the Jews. 
sees, the Essenians, probably all Jewish sects 


except the Sadducees, practised it. The Sadducees, | 


in their cold contempt for anything kindred to 
the religious life, must have looked on allegorical 
interpretation with supreme disdain. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians, fourth chapter, Paul 


allegorises in a fashion not unlike that of Philo. | 


Paul and Philo were contemporaries ; Paul no 
doubt much the younger of the two. As fable 
runs into parable, so parable runs into allegory. 
We may thus regard the parables in the New 
Testament, apart from whatever diviner aspect 
they may assume, as a proof how universally 
the allegorical spirit reigned. Much in the an- 


cient mysteries must have been entirely of an | 


allegorical character. What to the uninitiated | 
would have borne no remarkable meaning, to the 


initiated no doubt spoke of what was holiest and | 


most hidden in the universe. The various kinds 
of writing employed by the Egyptian priests were 
in their way but different forms of allegorical 
interpretation. Hieroglyphics were an allegori- | 
cal commentary on the most fecund of symbolical | 
religions. But a really original man is equally 
original in all circumstances. So that, even if we 
were to admit that allegorical interpretation | 
had always accompanied allegory, and that 
in Philo’s time the allegorical was increasing | 
almost in the degree that the symbolical was de- 
caying, Philo would still remain foremost among 
his class. That we cannot follow his influence so 
distinctly on subsequent modes of allegorical in- 
terpretation as on Neo-platonism may have been | 
owing to the fondness for allegory of Origen and 
the Gnostics. 

Allegory was hated for a season as almost 
in itself heretical, because Origen the allegorising 
was euspected of heterodoxy, and because the 
allegorising Gnostics were 80 outrageously 
heterodox as not to be considered even Christians. 
Then, during long and troublous years, the 
Church had to battle for its life ; and when it 
had gained in the fight it set about determining 
the grand articles of a Catholic Faith. It was | 
not in the midst of such tragic or such earnest 
circumstances that allegory or allegorical inter- 
pretation could flourish. As distinguished from 
the four chief kinds of allegorical interpretation | 
prevailing among Jews and Christians, the mysti- 
cal, the anagogical, the tropological, the typical, 
Philo’s might be called strictly the philosophical. 
His, as the philosophical, had the freedom of 
philosophy, while the others had all more or less | 
of sectarian intention. The poetical kind of | 
allegorical interpretation will be a result and a 
form of the poetical method of studying the 
Scriptures. 

Most latitudinarian among allegorical principles 
of Hermeneutics was that propounded by the 
Dutch theologian, Cocceius, in the seventeenth 
century—that Scripture had whatever significa- | 
tion you could either draw from or put into it. | 
To which it has been objected that this is not 
allegorical interpretation at all, for that, in ad- 
dition to the literal sense, there can only be one 
allegorical sense. But this is equivalent to ad- 
mitting that none but one fortunate man is ca- 
pable of discovering what the true allegorical 
sense is, which is absurd. Suppose a theory of 
Inspiration, such as is usually accepted in this 
country—God could either reveal or not other 
than a literal sense to the soul inspired. In | 
either case you require a soul similarly inspired | 
to discover the right allegorical sense and present 
it tohis brethren. No. Declare an allegorical 
Sense in addition to the literal sense, and the al- 
legorical sense must vary with the mind of the 
interpreter. This even the most orthodox admit; 
or the Scotch, who are exceedingly attached to 
that kind of allegorical interpretation called the | 
typical, are yet very far from being agreed as to 
What each type by itself means. Of course 3 


Principles of Cocceius, generally applied, could 
hot fail to have the most disastrous consequences. 
By the juggles of a Jesuitical intellect every 
Wrong, every vice, could thus be justified; and | 


has, alas! not many a man, who never heard of 


The Phari- | 





Cocceian hermeneutics, practised them when 


There is danger here, though not from allegory 
—the danger would rather be in taking the words 
in too literal a sense, and making them thus the 
apology for the most monstrous excesses. ‘This, 
at least, is the case with all Antinomian heresies. 


rable errors is shown in Philo. Too subtle, too 
ingenious, we often find him; but he always 
teaches the purest, the noblest morality. Along 
with his moral elevation marched ever his pro- 
found reverence for the Bible 
to notice this; for some modern philosophers, 
who have made a faint attempt at an allegorical 
treatment of Scripture, did so only that they 
might safely disseminate, by means of Scripture, 
a bold system, and disarm the wrath and still the 
| outcry against obnoxious opinions. Suppose we 
learn that Kant, besides his attempts to work a 
| revolution in metaphysics, wished also to take a 
special attitude toward the Bible, and that, to 
use the German jargon, he considered Scripture 
as the codex of positive religion, this as the 
| vehicle of the religion of reason—and that, there- 
fore, without caring for the original or the pecu- 
liar sense, he adapted and applied everything in 
these ancient books to a certain ideal moral re- 
ligion—we should have been more satisfied if he 
had stuck to his metaphysics. We say this from 
no desire to disparage a good and famous man, 
and a primordial thinker. But if Herder, after 
expressing the warmest love and admiration for 
Immanuel Kant, yet wrote two volumes of the 
severest, most searching, most elaborate criticism 





| on the defects of his theories, we may, without 


presumption, assert that no man could be more 
unfit, from barrenness of phantasy and from 
want of religious emotion, to fecundate or to be 
fecundated by the Bible than Kant. Unlike 
their countryman Kant, however, the Germans 
have in an eminent degree the faculties required 
for allegorical interpretation; and some of them 
may be expected to be as victorious in Biblical 
allegorising as Creuzer is in symbolism and 


| mythology. Some works of Olshausen, a modern 
German theologian, who has both advocated and 
practised the allegorical interpretation of the 


Bible, have, we believe, been translated into Eng- 
lish, Yet, though such works and the translation of 
them are interesting as signs of the times, it is 


not theologically that allegorical interpretation | 


can ever become popular. It can become popular 
only as there grows up naturally among the 
people a living symbolism. Of this the indica- 
tions are more numerous than distinct or ener- 
getic. They are nevertheless there, and for him 
who can see them the utterances of Philo Judzeus 
are a treasure which he cannot too highly prize; 
since, while watching the growth of a living sym- 
bolism, while studying all the symbolisms of the 
past, while poetically allegorising the Bible, he 
has to address a class to whom allegorical inter- 
pretation can be attractive no farther than 
it has moral and philosophical significance. In 
this respect it would be difficult to overrate the 
value of these volumes. Publisher and translator 
could not have united to present a more accep- 
table gift to the English student, or to him who 
yearns for the growth of our glorious land in 
whatsoever is noble, and for its deliverance from 
dead materialisms. The book, however, would 


have been still better adapted to fulfil its gran ! | 


vocation if it had contained a comprehensive 
glance at the religious movements and the philo- 
sophical sects of Phiio’s time, and at his relations 
to both; and also, an historical sketch of allegori- 


cal interpretation and an attempt to discriminate | 


between this and what is kindred to it. Too 
many of Mr. Pohn’s publications suffer from in- 
competent editing. For example, the translation 
of Plato is loaded with unnecessary notes about 
various readings, and Tenneman’s History of 
Philosophy is used for the purpose of puffing off 


the editor's personal friends in a very vulgar and | 


offensive manner; and a host of nobodies, whom 


we hear of for the first time, are placed side by | 
Mr. Bohn is | 
doing so much for the enlightenment and educa- | 


side with earth’s most illustrious. 


tion of England that it is rather an act of homage 
than a censure to tell him of blunders and short- 
comings, which the incomparably superior way of 
editing in France books of a similar kind to those 
we have just alluded to might teach him to 
avoid. 

The history of allegorical interpretation, by 
whomsoever written, and whether with reference 
to Philo, that mighty one among the allegorisers, 





reading his Bible, and, playing the sophist with | 
his conscience, run riot in every abomination? | 


That mere allegorising leads to no such deplo- | 


It is important | 


| or not, would encounter allegorising in some 
| strange and what might seem frivolous fashions. 
What were the Sortes Virgiliane and the Sortes 
Sanctorum but modes of allegorical interpretation? 
There was something more here than the belief 
in chance; there was the belief in a deeper, more 
mysterious sense. ‘That also which sprang up in 
the first centuries of the Gospel, as an apparent 
rival of allegorical interpretation, was in fact only 
a variety of the same—namely, theorta, or the 
ecstatic contemplation of Scripture. Though 
| allegorical interpretation extends as far back as 
allegory, yet, as the tendency of the moderns has 
been to analyse and to distinguish, while that of 
the ancients was in the main toward synthesis, 
it would be found much easier to classify allego- 
rical interpretation since Christianity than before. 
| It has been stated by more than one great 
scholar that allegorical, symbolical, and mystica’, 
were often used by the Greeks and Romans as 
synonyms. No man now, who had a regard to 
propriety of speech, would employ them in this 
indiscriminating way, and would at once kno 

wherein they all differed from the emblematica’. 
Though, however, the genius of the moderns is 
toward infinite Jivision, and though this must 
be kept in view by him who would picture to us 
what allegory and allegorical interpretation 
have been in every age and in every land, yet 
the really essential distinction would be that 
between the symbolical and the allegorical. ‘The 
symbolical being created by phantasy and emo- 
| tion the allegorical demands reason as a creator 
in addition. The distinction may be illustrated 
from the formation of language, for of this much 
more is symbolical, and much more allegorical, 
than is usually supposed. Object is a symbolical 
word : yet it is not symbolical in exactly the 
same manner to the German as it was to the 
Greek and the Roman. The Greek word for 
object implied something thrown at as well as 
something thrown: thus a vivid, perhaps warlike 


image. The Latin carried with it the same 
image. The German word, however, Gegenstand, 


in harmony with the sluggish German character, 
presents the conception not of movement but of 
stubborn resistance. Glance at the metaphysical 
terms of the Greeks, and then at those of the 
Germans. Both are alike not symbolical, but 
allegorical. While, however, the Greek meta- 
physical terms offer traces of an origin partly 
' Juristic, partly rhetorical, and partly poetical, 
those of the Germans bear marks of an almost 
| exclusively juristic genesis, which the profoundly 
feudal nature of everything German suffi- 
| ciently explains. Symbol is purely poetical, reli- 
} gious, and natural; allegory is philosophical, 
ethical, always more or less artificial, and never 
without didactic intention. It has been con- 
tended by Goerres that Plato’s allegory in which 
the soul is pictured as a charioteer with two 
horses, the one white and the other black, has as 
much of symbolical suggestiveness—is as really 
symbolical—as some of the most famous symbols 
in the ancient Egyptian religion. But standing, 
as this allegory does, in the midst of the dialectic 
| and the didactic, it carries us not beyond these, 
into a region so poetical that we forget every- 
thing but the poetry. Now no symbol is by itself 
didactic, which shows how much those are mis- 
taken who believe that priests create symbols, 
and that they always create them with a didactic 
purpose. 
The priest grows with the symbol—the same 
| fecund power which produces it produces him. 
He allegorises, he never symbolises; and if he 
symbolised it would be from being the least 
| didactic of priests. It is as absurd, therefore, as 
it is unjust to speak of him as leading the people 
into superstition, and of keeping them in igno- 
rance when he could enlighten them if he would. 
There is much nonsense of this sort in Miss 
Martineau’s “ Eastern Life, Present and Past,’— 
a book admirable in the narrative and descriptive 
parts, but most shallow and misleading when it 
attempts to show us how ancient religions arose, 
how they worked, and what was their influence. 
We are to believe, it seems, that the Egyptian 
priests had a treasure of ideas, which they cun- 
ningly garbed in symbols as the people were able 
to bear and to receive them. Each of the priests 
| could have given us a treatise on the Positive or 
any other kind of philosophy; he chose rather 
' that the people should be the slaves of shows and 
ceremonies! This is the maddest misunderstand- 
ing of the whole matter. There was something 
more than a priest’s brain moving and operating 
| here; even she who as the Ephesian goddess was 
| described as Nature, the all-variegated Mother of 
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all things. <A priest has essively four rela- 
tions to a religion; t, he is created, as its 
symbols are created, by a fruit and invincible 
for: then he allegorises; then he rationalises; 
not till the religion is dying, or dead, though he 
is still its minister, he deceives. No history of 


allegorical interpretation is possible till we cast 
from us the monstrous notion that the priest, or 
that any man, can symbolise at will. To alle- 
gorise at will is easy enough, as the Neo-platonists 
proved when they wrote “ Homerie Allegories ” 
with a polemical design. There is a kind of sym- 
bolism different from the natural, and which may 
be called eclectic, or composite, or artistic sym- 
bolism. For excelling in this Goethe was nobly 
gifted. It consists in taking a number of natural 
symbols and blending them into one, or grouping 
them. A genius for resemblances and affinities 
would necessarily seem to be a genius for al- 
legory and symbolism. But Jeremy Taylor and 
Richter, so rich in that genius and so deficient in 
the other, demonstrate the contrary. For in- 
stance, when Richter, denouncing the folly of 
insisting too much on evidences in religion, says 
that too many pillars darken and narrow the 
temple, we should expect him to rise from this 
beautiful simile to something higher. But there 
it stands a beautiful simile for ever, and that only. 
Richter was satisfied when he had cast it forth 
from his prodigal imagination. If a genius for 
resemblances, in which the phantasy alone is con- 
cerned, is not necessarily a genius either for 
symbolism or allegory, how much less must such 
a genius in which the reason alone is concerned 
be so! Yet how common in these days is it fora 
man, who has got a glimpse of certain analogies, 
to think—not merely that he can appreciate all 
symbolisms as much as if he were a Creuzer, and 
all allegories as if he were a Winckelmann—but to 
multiply symbolisms and allegories according to 
his caprice! Even Freemasonry, a form of the 
ancient mysteries, might teach such a one that 
symbols and allegories are accepted as a heritage 
from the gray Foreworld, because men feel how 
inadequate a mere effort of will would be to 
create them. 

Most of the topics on which we have touched 
in our unavoidably desultory remarks admit of, 
indeed demand, the vastest developments and 
illustrations. But we have merely wished to 
break, in the roughest fashion, a path for others. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
As there are some books which no one will ven- 
ture to read twice, so there are some books which 
no bookseller will have courage enough to publish 
twice. This is not the fate of bad books so much 
as it is the fate of good books. It is not easy to 
explain the phenomenon; but nevertheless it 
exists. We confess honestly that in the matter 
of reading we could never undertake the perusal 
of some of our best novelists a second time ; and 
works of sterling interest, and books exhibiting 
deep research, much learning, and much genius, 
have, as many a publisher knows, never paid the 
printer’s bill. A well-known Parisian bookseller 
lately expressed himself in the following terms: 


“Good books I have always lost by; bad ones | 


have always brought me large profits; but the 
mediocre books have made my fortune.” This 
saying reminds us somewhat of the saying of 
Solomons, who gave lessons to George III. on the 
violin. “May it please your Majesty,” he 
said, addressing his royal pupil, “ violin-players 
may be divided into three classes. To the 
first belong those who never know how to play; 
to the second those who play badly; and to the 
third those who play well. Your Majesty has 
already reached the second class.” Good King 
George in an orchestra would have made the 
fortune of a despairing lessee, had the dictum of the 
French bookseller applied to fiddling as it appears 
to apply to books. There are exceptions, however, 
to every rule. There are good books that will 
bear both reading twice and printing twice; and 
there are books that deserve neither reading once 
nor printing once. Abd-el-Kader said once to 


General Daumas, “Take a branch of the thorn 
and water it with rose-water all the year round, 
and still it will only bear thorns; take, however, 


Our own sight has been so much widened, our 
own insight has been so much deepened, by dwel- 
ling with symbols, that we feel as if we were 
doing something holy in enabling a brother to 
catch even a transient gaze into that kingdom to 
which the symbolical, the allegorical, the em- 
blematical, the parabolical belong. Let any one | 
read old Philo with an earnest heart aud a glow- | 
ing phantasy, and he will confess that we have 
not spoken with too much enthusiasm. ATTICUS. | 


rue brightest spot in the history of Roman Catho- 
licism, is undoubtedly its missionary enterprises. 
None have exceeded in zealous devotion to their duty, 
in endurance of peril and privation, and probably 
in success, the early missionaries who went forth to 
explore unknown lands, and to face dangers enor- 
mously magnified to the imagination by the mystery 
which then hung about the remote places of the earth, 
armed only with the cross, and sincerely desirous to 
spread Christianity according to their understanding 
of it among the beneathed heathen. Nowhere was 
this duty done in a nobler spirit than among the In- 
dian tribes of America; and Mr. J. G. Shea has made 
these enterprises the theme of a volume which he en- 
titles A History of the Catholic Missions among the 
Indian Tribes of the United States. (New York: 
Dunigan and Co.) He has collected the narratives 
of greatest interest from the year 1829 to 1854; and 
although he records the doings of one section only of 
the Christian world, the examples of devotedness 
there given will be read with interest by all, and will 
stimulate each to go and do likewise. 

Our Indian Army: a Military History of the 
British Army in the East (Bryce), is a sketch by 
Captain Rafter of the conquests of England in Asia, 
for the which, if the rest of Europe had then acted 
towards us upon the principle we are acting towards 
Russia, of endeavouring to curb a growing power, our 
shores would have been invaded and our towns bom- 
barded. The book is written with great spirit, and 
conveys a better conception of our Indian conquests 
than the more elaborate histories. 

A Guide to the Religious Instruction of Jewish Youth 
has been translated from the Italian of Isaac Reggio 
by M. H. Picciotto. 

“A Narrative of the Massacre at the Carmes in 1792 
has been issued by Robert Belaney, M.A. The mate- 
rials were supplied to the author by the Superior of 
the Carmes; and thus the incidents of the horrible 
story are authenticated. 

Visits to the Sisters of Charity are described in a 
little volume of letters addressed by an anonymous 
writer to a friend in England. They are interesting. 
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a branch of the date-tree, and give it neither 
water nor care, and still it will grow dates.” So 
there are books that no amount of puffing and 
rose-water sprinklings from the pens of critics 
will ever commend to the public; and there are 
others that acquire a just reputation, not only 
without their care and watering, but in spite of 
them. 

Of foreign works that will bear both re-reading 
and reprinting are those of Heinrich Heine—a 
German by birth, a Frenchman by preference. 
He is about to republish his entire works, and 
the two first volumes have appeared: De [Alle- 
magne--in which he endeavours to make French- 
men acquainted with Germany. The celebrated 
work of Madame de Staél bore the same title, 
which he has purposely adopted. “ As Madame 
de Staél,” he says, “is a writer of genius, who 
one day emitted the opinion that genius is of no 
sex, I can for this reason dispense with those 
gallantries which we ordinarily use in the pre- 
sence of lady authors, and which are only, at 
bottom, but a compassionate certificate of their 
weakness;” and after this announcement he sets 
to work tearing both the lady and her book to 
pieces—for Heine, be it known, though frolicsome 
at times as a kitten, can at other times scratch 
like a cat. His aim in the present volumes is to 
give an account of the philosophy and literature 
of Germany, and to illustrate the German charac- 
ter. The first volume treats of Germany until the 
time of Luther—from Luther’s time to Kant’s— 
from Kant’s to Hegel’s—of literature until the 
death of Goethe—and of the romantic poets. The 
second volume contaias the following chapters :— 
The awaking of political life (at the epoch of 
the revolution of July)—popular traditions—the 
legend of Faust—the gods in exile—and there | 





A second edition has appeared of the little volume 
entitled Abbotsford and Su Walter Scott, which had 
collected so charming an account of the locality im- 
mortalised by the bodily presence, during his life, of 
the author of “‘ Waverley,” and still hallowed by his 
genius, which will not die. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Tue Church of England Quarterly Review is, as usual, 
more literary than religious—which certainly appears 
to us to be an error in its conduct; for, instead of 


| taking a field of which it would have undisputed pos- 


session, it only makes a vain endeavour to encroach 
upon one that is already fully occupied. A quarterly 
review devoted to the Church should be limited to 
Church topics. Instead of this, the present number 
treats of such themes as British Butterflies; the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries; Russia, Austria, and Turkey ; 
and Modern sthetics. The writing is, however, 
very good, if it were only more in its place. The only 
topics properly within its range are Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reform, the New Reformation in Ireland, 
and Astro-theology ; and these are so well done, that 
we only regret the more that all are not of the same 
class. 

The Dublin University Magazine has an elaborate 
review of Etty’s Life; another capital sketch of the 
Dramatic Writers of Ireland; an instructive article 
on Coal, entitled ‘‘ Sermons on Stones ;” the first part 
of a new tale, called ‘* Ninette Pompon ;” and an in- 
teresting sketch of the Life and Writings of Hans 
Christian Andersen. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine reviews Whitelock’s 
Embassy to Queen Christina of Sweden and some 
other antiquarian books, and presents some more 
‘“* Last Words of Swift,” with a fac simile of his hand- 
writing. 

The 18th part of Wright’s History of Scotland ad- 
vances it to the year 1706. Parts 3 to 5 of the Sup- 
plement to the Imperial Dictionary, edited by Dr. 
Ogilve, almost completes it. But what a notion does it 
convey of the progress of langaage when a mere sup- 
plement to a dictionary, published not many years 
ago, fills many hundred closely printed pages, and 
contains many thousand words, technological and 
scientific! It is beautifully printed, and has many 
woodcuts. 

Chambers’s Journal for May mingles instruction 
with amusement, as of old, and good sense is still 
its characteristic. 

The 3rd part of Krasinski’s History of Poland shows 
painfully the incapacity of that ill-used country t 
govern itself—the true cause of all its misfortunes. 
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is a concluding and puzzling one— Confessions 
of the author.” 

Heine, although an agreeable writer, is very 
often a provoking one. At one moment he is 
grave as a philosopher, at another absurd asa 
mountebank. In the midst of a page as solemn 
as a sermon, he will stop short and burst out 
in a fit of laughter, and the reader cannot resist 
following his example ; but the inconvenience of 
this mode of writing is, that one is not always 
certain whether he is listening to a professor or 
a jester—whether he is dealing with fact or 
fiction. As a specimen of his style, when he 
chooses to be sober, take his portrait of Luther:— 

IIe was at once a mystic dreamer and a man of 
action. His thoughts had not only wings, they had 
hands likewise. He spoke, and, rare thing, he also 
acted; he was at once the tongue and the sword of 
his age. At the same time Luther was a cold scho- 
lastic, a chopper of words, and an exalted prophet 
drunk with the word of God. When he had passed 
painfully through the day, wearing out his soul in 
dogmatical discussions, night come, he would take his 
flute, and, contemplating the stars, melt in melodies 
and pious thoughts. The same man who could abuse 
his adversaries like a fish-fag knew also how to use 
soft and tender language, like an amorous virgin. 
He was sometimes savage and impetuous as the 
hurricane that roots up oaks, then gentle and mur- 
muring like the zephyr that lightly caresses the 
violets. He was full of the holy fear of God, ready 
for every sacrifice in honour of the Holy Spirit; he 
knew how to vault into the purest regions of the 
celestial kingdom; and yet he perfectly knew the 
magnificence of this earth, he could appreciate it, aud 
from his mouth fell the famous proverb— 

Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weiber, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang. 
Who loves not woman, wine, and song, 
Remuins a fool his whole life long. 
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In short, he wasacomplete man. To call him a 
piritualist would be to commit as great a mistake as 
it would be to call him a sensualist. Wha 
more? He had something about him clever, origi 
miraculous, inconceivable. 








After dwelling upon the revolution in philoso- 
phy that followed the reformation in religion, and 
the distinguished philosophical writers of the 
last two centuries, Heine proceeds to speak of the 
literature of Germany and of her literati. Here he 
i3 most amusing, most whimsical, most rollicking, 
and least critical. He hops about like a parched 
pea, in the manner of the fairies and Kobolds he 
introduces us to. Of traditions he repeats no 
end, many of them of his own gathering. He 
tells us about span-high mannikins, and huge 
Danish giants, and strange monsters of the deep. 
We have the story of the giant’s wedding- 
feast, at which his bride swallowed, for 
breakfast alone, four tuns of pottage, sixteen 
tibs of beef, eighteen breasts of pig, and then 
drank seven tuns of beer. Well might the poor 
astonished giant exclaim, on beholding this feat: 
“T have never yet met a young girl with so 
good an appetite!” From Preetorius we bor- 
row a tradition about a merman who was found 
in the Baltic in 1433 (a good lie ought to be 
very circumstantial ), altogether like a bishop, with 
a mitre on his head, a cross in his hand, and an 
episcopal robe on his shoulders. He allowed him- 
self to be touched by thie bishops of the country, 
and bowed to them in respect; but never a word 
would his marine reverence speak. ‘The King of 
Poland wanted to confine him in a tower; but he 
made signs to intimate that he declined the honour; 
and the bishops begged that he might be allowed 
to return to his element, which was done. He 
was accompanied by two bishops, and appeared in 
the best of humours. Immediately he entered 
the water he made the sign of the cross, and 


plunged, and has never since been seen, which | 


we have no doubt is perfectly true. We might 
fill a number with such like chronicles. Of com- 
paratively modern German authors, Heine ap- 
pears to have a liking for Von Armin, one 
almost as whimsical as himself. Fancy his pack- 
ing into a stage coach, travelling from Brake to 
Brussels, four such passengers as these: 

1. An old Bohemian witch, ugly as one of the seven 
deadly sins, and shining in a magniticent dress of 
gold brocade and silk. 

2. Mr. Bearskin, a dead man, who has left his tomb 
to earn a few ducats, and who is engaged for seven 
years as a footman. He is a fat corpse, and wears 
a white bearskin great-coat, beneath which he 
freezes. 

3. A golem, that is, a figure of sand petrified into 
the form of a pretty woman, and who behaves like a 
pretty woman. Upon her forehead, which is hidden 
by ringlets of jet black hair, is written in Hebrew 
letters the word ‘“ Truth ;” and when one effaces it, 
the whole figure falls down lifeless and becomes sand 
again. 

4. Field Marshal Cornelius Nepos—no relation to 
the historian of that name, nor of either patrician or 
plebeian extraction. Indeed. he was extracted from 
under a scaffold where a thief had been hanged—he 
was originally a mandrake root. + uttered a fright- 
ul cry when the pretty Isabella (we are quoting 
from the novel of “Isabella of Egypt;” we should 
have told the reader beforehand) tore it from 
the ground at midnight. This plant resembles a 
dwarf; but it has neither eyes, nor mouth, nor hair 
onits head. The charming girl stuck upon the face 
two grains of black barley and a flower of red eglan- 
tine, from which came forth a mouth and two 
eyes; then she scattered a little millet upon the head 
of the little man, and forth sprang hairs from it, a 
trifle crisp to be sure. She nursed the monster in her 
white arms; when he wailed like a babe, she kissed 
him so warmly with her rosy lips. that she almost 
forced his black barley eyes out of his head; and she 
so spoiled him that he would be a field-marshal and 
nothing less. It was necessary to cover him with a 
brilliant uniform, to confer this noble title upon him, 
and he was Lord Wellington in miniature. 

Travelling by stage-coach in such company 
we should have booked for an outside place, had 
it even been raining mops and broom-handles. 
Heine quotes a variety of quips and cranks from 
the whole circle of German writers; but with one 
extract more we must bid his volume good-bye. 
“'Woman’s hatred,” he says, in his quaint way, 
“is at bottom but a love which changes sides. 
Sometimes also they seek todo us an ill turn, be- 
cause they fancy they are doing a good turn to ano- 
ther. When they write they have always one eye on 
the paper, and another on some poor wight—and 
this app'ies to all female authors except the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn, who has but one eye.” 

Heine makes an ill-natured jest about the 


| 


the fairest half of 
caldian maxims. 
piquant titlhe—Les Femmes d’Esprit et Esprit d 
Femmes (* Women of Wit and the Wit of Women” 
par P. J. Stahl. The name, we suspect, is a pseu- 
donyme, and he who expects to find the subject 
treated with deep moral insight, or in the spirit of 
historical research, will be disappointed. He appears 
to have taken as his standard, to measure women 
of mind and the mind of women, the charming 
sinner Ninon Lenclos, rather than any of the 
gifted women of /e grand siécle who to equal 
charms superadded greater and purer 
morals. The gentleman satirises and dogmatises 
in the following fashion:— 


creation with La Rochefou- 


genius 


All women in general have mind; we seldom find 
one who is entirely devoid of it. These few, however, 
are mostly not satisfied without it; they strive to 
attain it, however, and excxange in consequence stu- 
pidity for foolishness, which is unbearable. 

When one converses with a talented woman, he 
thinks immediately of the ugly ones; these are never 
stupid, but are sometimes mischievous. 

It is sufficient for a woman to be ugly to make her 
elever. The lack of beauty exercises so powerful an 
influence on woman’s life, that in almost all the 
women who “come out” in the world, mind and 
malice have been aroused. As an example, a lady no 
longer young, and very sensible, once said to me: “I 
assure you when I was young I was very stupid, for 
I was almost pretty. But I had the misfortune in my 
eighteenth year to have an attack of small-pox, 
through which my eyes became small to a degree. To 
add to my ugliness, I possessed also a moustache; at 
first I laughed, but soon I began to cry over this, for 
the horrid beard, instead of being a shade of down, 
grew monstrously long. My understanding must 
grow along with it; I required it to defend my beard 
before the world; I was obliged to make it an intel- 
lectual razor.” ‘‘ Your tongue, madam, sharper than 
a razor, sufficed to defend it.” 


This must have been a strong-minded woman; 
but the reply was, perhaps, more just than gal- 
lant. Now for more slander. 

Ugly women are so unhappy that they can never 
behold the good without emotion, nor the bad without 
pity. 

At forty it is a matter of indifference whether a 
woman be handsome or ugly. 

If women only knew how much they gain if they 
were pleased to be silent respecting their ugliness, 
they would neither conceal nor deny it. 

No woman, even the most intellectual, regards her- 
self as quite ugly. The self-deception is easy to be 
conceived, for there are very pretty women who do 
not possess the slightest beauty. 

The most complimentary saying in the book, 
is the following: “A pretty woman is never 
stupid in the eyes of her husband ; fair teeth and 
rosy lips change the greatest stupidity into 
cleverness.” 

The author publishes in Brussels. No French- 
man would have dared to publish such another 
book in Paris. We protest against his slanders 
and false philosophy in the name of the sex. 

The Paris press is fully employed. A work of 
great interest is expected shortly from the accom- 
plished editor of L’ Artiste, M. Arsene Houssaye. 
It will be entitled Histoire du Quarante-et-uniem 
Fauteuil (* History of the One-and-fortieth Arm- 
chair”). To understand this strange title, the 
reader will please to remember that in the French 
Academy there are placed forty arm-chairs for 
the forty members of which it is composed. The 
forty-first chair is to be placed for all the standing 
celebrities of France, who have never yet 
offered a seat there. Béranger, who has been the 
object of much personal abuse lately, will, among 
others, be invited to sit down; that is, he will 
have several pages of panegyric in the new book. 
Pascal and Rousseau will also be invited to take 
a place in the fauteuil. There is a talk also that 
the same author intends to write a Histoire du 
Quarante-de uxiéme Fauteuil—a forty-second arm- 


been 


chair—intended for the distinguished ladies of 


France. 

The posthumous works of Lamennais begin to 
appear. The first volume, containing a transla- 
tion of Dante’s Jnferno, is on sale. Competent 
judges speak highly of the performance. ‘There 
is an interesting introduction, entitled “ Dante 
Alighieri, sa vie, ses doctrines, et ses wuvres.” From 
the life we make a single extract. Laumennais, 
after quoting the beautiful passage from Boc- 
caccio which tells of Dante’s first meeting with 
the lovely Beatrice, “in that beautiful season of 
the year when the sweetness of the sky adorns 
with all its graces the earth, which smiles in its 


rich vestments of green foliage and variegated | 
flowers,” and after relating the chief incidents of | 
ladies; but here is an author who would brand | his life, his exile, and death, proceeds:— 





He gives his work a rather 








Dante was of middle statu 
eproduced by the painter and 1 
strongly unced—an aqu 
slightly li , the lower lip a ! ! 

g hair, beard of with 
Soil I iv und severe in his ; my. 
rhe first ntos of his * Divine Com eated 
from 1 th to mouth, so struck the in ttion, 
that the women of Florence were wont to witi-per to 
me another, on seeing him pass along Behold! 
there goes the man who has been in heli!” I: seemed 
that, already out of the sphere of mortal | vs, he 
was, In the eyes of the people, like one of phan- 
toms he had invoked. Is it not indeed a phaniom, a 
human shadow, that we see there on all the bigiiways 
of Italy and France, going, coming, without any 
repose? The repose which he was never to tind on 
earth had become his sole thou rht, his only desire. 
lowards the close of his life, having entered to a 
convent, a monk asked him what |} ought, 
and he answered—Fface! Thus lived in suffering and 
poverty, and died in exile, he whose name ought 
never to die. His destiny recalls to mind destiny 
of Homer, of Tasso, of Camoéns, of Milton. It is not 
gratuitously that genius is granted to man; and if he 
but knew what he must pay for it, who would feel 


strength of soul sufficient to accept the formidable 
gift, and would not rather say, as did Christ,— 
Transeat a ? Men speak of glory ; but which of us 
is sure that he would enjoy the giory whit nh pl jects 
its rays upon the grave into which he is to descend 
inanguish? The vulgar seek in this anguish a kind 
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of secret compensation in the sterile joys of a satis- 
fied pride. ‘They are ignorant that, the more great 


souls exalt themselves, the more they doubt them- 






selves, the more they feel far from the splendid 
example which they have contemplated, but never 
have reproduced. ‘They, too, are of the holy victims 
of humanity whose progress, of divers degrees, is 
attached to their sacrifice. An internal, erful, 
irresistible voice, calls out to them—“ Go!” und they 
go; “ Ascend Calvary!” and they ascend. 
Lamennais’ “ Correspondence” will next ap- 


pear; and, lastly, the Jélanges politiques, his 
political miscellanies. 

Thiers’ work on the “Consulate and the Em- 
pire,” interrupted by the revolution of Feb- 


ruary, is at length completed. E. Beule, already 
favourably known to the public by his work on 
the Acropolis of Athens, has recently published, 
under the auspices of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction—Etudes sur le Pélep« 
modest title to a work of much learning and per- 
sonal research, and which must commend itself 
to the scholar and the antiquarian. ‘The editor of 
the Courrier de Lyon, M. Eugene Jouve, like many 
other “gentlemen of the press,” has been to the 
East, has returned, and desires to let all the 
world know what he has seen, heard, and expe- 
rienced during his absence— Voyage Suite 
des Armées en Turquie, &c. At the rate at which 
books on the East have been multiplied of late, 
it is the public’s own fault if it is not as familiar 
soon with all the country between Bagdad and 


eseé—a 


a la 


Balaklava as it is with that between High- 
gate and Hampstead. The author's descrip- 
tions are spirited, and no doubt they are also 
correct 

Nothing of any interest has appeared of late 
in Germany of general interest. The book- 
market, in mercantile phrase, is flat. It has not 
yet recovered the political shocks of 1848. We 


suspect that the Germans are relapsing into their 
old sin of contenting themselves with foreign 
fare, in the form of translations from the French 
and English, rather than making the attempt to 
augment the home supply of literature. 

While Dr. James Grimm has nearly completed 
his learned Etymological Dictionary of the 
German Language, we are glad to hear that two 
other works, of still greater importance to 
English philologists, are commenced. They are 
of the Low German stock, and therefore closely 
allied to Anglo-Saxon—the direct parent of 
English. We allude to a large Dictionary of the 
Dutch Language, and another of the Friesian. 
The explanatory part of the former will be in 
Dutch, and of the latter in Latin. The Dutch 
Dictionary in the hands of several Dutch literati ; 
but the etymological department is very judi- 
ciously given up to the Rev. Dr. Halbertsma, one 
of the most learned, and undoubtedly the most 
extensive writer on the subject, as his numerous 
publications testify. The Friesian Dictionary 
will be entirely written by Dr. Halbertsma, who 
has for many years been making extensive pre- 
| parations for the work. He is critically ac- 
quainted with English and its dialects, of which 
great use will be made in the derivation of the 
words. Much is expected from Dr. Halbertsma, 
as he is a Friesian by birth, having an intimate 
| knowledge of ail its dialects. 
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THE CRITIC, 





FRANCE. 


Dela Longewvité humaine et dela Quantité de Vie sur 
le Globe. (“Of Human Longevity, and the 
Quantity of Life upon the Globe.”) Par M. P. 
FLovrens, Membre de l’Académie Francaise, 
&e. &e. Paris: chez Garnier fréres. 1855. 

A more curious book than this France has not 

sent us within the period of our memory. It 





2 





| ral increase in Ja longévité humaine will take place 


professes to reveal two hitherto unknown laws of | 


the animal economy, which laws it supposes to 


regulate the length of the lease of life enjoyed by | 


every member of the animal creation, just as the 
law discovered by Kepler governs the mutual 
distances of the planetary bodies. Moreover, as 
though this were not surely sufficient for one 
book to do, it logically deduces, from the new 
premises which it puts forth, the propositions— 
which the adjective “startling” is hardly strong 


enough to qualify—that the normal duration of | 


human life is a undred years, and that whoever 
leaves this life under that age does not, strictly 
speaking, die, but is killed! 

Than M. Flourens a more 
France boasts not of. 
t 


eminent savant 


| just yet. 


We need say little concerning those portions 
of the book before us which relate to “the 
quantity of life upon the globe.” None but 
scientific readers will find them of much interest; 
and of those who may be attracted to peruse 
them few, we think, will esteem them successful 
in their attempt toestablish thedoctrine—likewise 
originated by Buffon—that the number of living 
beings in the world always remains the same: in 
other words, that since the creation the aggregate 
number of men and brutes alive at once has 
never varied, but that, exactly in the proportion 
in which the human race has increased, the 
number of the lower animals has always de- 
creased, Our verdict upon this theory at present 
is—Not proven. 





(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, May 13. 
Tue attempt upon the life of the Emperor has left a 


[May 15, 
SSE 


are as rapidly sinking under the inexorable spade and 
pickaxe. The Faubourg St. Antoine, so memorably 
connected with the revolution, with its thousands of 
pestiferous narrow streets, courts, and alleys— time out 
of mind the seats of poverty, sedition, and disease, 
from whence the dregs of the population used daily to 
issue to their work of terror and destruction—are al] 
disappearing before the march of demolition. New 
streets, new boulevards, planted with trees, and orna- 
mented with fountains, are everywhere to be erected ; 
and, though there are many of those places which 
history, romance, and the antiquarian would desire 
to see preserved, the word has gone forth, and their 
doom is fixed—leaving the consolation that at least 
the salubrity of the city and the public of days to 
come will benefit by the change. 

I mentioned on a former occasion the many specu- 
lations on foot, to supply the visitors to the Exhibi- 


| tion with that least disagreeable of necessities— 


| general impression of uneasiness, showing, as it did | 


He is Secrétaire perpetuel | 


o the Academy of Sciences, and upon all matters | 


connected with physiology and 
anatomy is an authority second only to our own 
Professor Owen. He holds that he has demon- 
strated the propositions above stated. Let us 
briefly endeavour to show how. 

Buffon first suggested the idea that there might 
exist some fixed relationship between the length 
of the period in which an animal completed its 
growth, and the number of years which, when 
left to itself, it lived. Buffon, however, was un- 
able to determine whether or not it really were 
so, since he had no means of ascertaining the 
exact moment at which any animal did complete 
its growth. M. Flourens’ first law supplies the 


“vee 
comparative | ‘ 
ten | been true, blood would have been shed in the streets 


means desiderated, by declaring that every animal | 


continues in some way to grow until its bones 
become united with their epiphyses, and that the 
moment this union of the bones with their epi- 
physes takes place it ceases to grow. Having 
discovered this law, M. Flourens spent several years 
in testing by means of it the truth of Buffon’s idea. 
He watched the growth of a great number of 
animals of a great number of different species, 
and found in every instance that, allowing 1 to 
represent the age at which an animal arrived to 
its full growth, 5 would represent the age to 
which it usually lived. He found, for instance, 
in the case of the horse, which usually lives 
twenty-five years, that the bones become united 
with their epiphyses at the age of five; in that 
of the camel, which lives forty years, at the age 
of eight; in that of the lion, which lives twenty 
years, at the age of four; and so on with all the 
other animals. He then found that in man 
the bones become united with their epiphyses at 


too clearly—what most of us had begun rather to 
forget—how little there really stands in France be- 
tween society and a convulsion, of which no man 
living can predict the consequences or the end. 
thing is certain—that, had the arm of the assassin 


of Paris, and an attempt made to establish another 
form of Government before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed. Monarchy and Republicanism would have 
been once more in the field—neither would have 
yielded without a bloody contest. As things are, it 
is the fervent prayer of a great majority in France 
that the life of the Emperor may be long preserved. 
He stands among us—-unfortunately ALONE—a bar- 
rier against the struggles of Revolution; and, let 
these struggles end how they may, it is impossible to 
contemplate them without a shudder. 

The influx of strangers into this capital is now ap- 
parent to the least observant eye, in walking the 
streets. Foreigners of all nations abound; but the 
English, as usual where there is a sight to be seen, 
largely predominate, and each hour brings fresh 
arrivals. At every railway-station, particularly 
Calais and Boulogne, “the cry is still—they come.” 
Still the expectations raised of the numbers to be 
looked for were so unreasonably beyond the mark, 
that the announcements and advertisements of vacant 
apartments continue nearly as numerous as ever. The 
want of punctuality in being ready for opening the 


| Exhibition on the Ist of May has, it is understood, 


cost the Committee a severe reprimand from the 


| Government—the Emperor having been much dis- 


pleased at this unbusiness-like delay; which, it is 
stated, was entirely due to the hesitating and parsi- 
monious conduct of the managers of the affair, who, 


| having applied to an English firm in Paris to make 


some additional constructions, found the estimate too 
high. and actually wasted fifteen days in endeavouring 
to find out a cheaper contractor. Being unsuccessful, 


| after the loss of that time, they returned to the first 


| offer, and an undertaking has been entered into to , : 
| of lamb, which, a year ago, sold for about three francs, 


the age of twenty; and it is upon this fact that, | 


arguing analogically, he builds the conclusion 


that the natural age of the human being is a | : 
i | was too vast for the grasp of minds accustomed only 


hundred years. 

All this is very logical; but, inquires the 
reader, how is it that, nevertheless, the cente- 
narians amongst us are so few and far between, 
that merely to meet with one is a circumstance 
to be remembered, and one which probably has 


have it ready for the 15th. 

The Exposition will unquestionably be very splen- 
did ; but the defects of the plans of those to whom the 
really magnificent project of the Emperor was en- 
trusted, becomes more manifest every day. The idea 


to the small manner in which business undertakings 


| are carried on in France. 


never happened to more than a few scores of | 


living men? 
all who come into the world go out of it under 
forty, and so large a proportion of that majority 
under five? ’ 
tions, and answers that these things are so, simply 
in consequence of disobedience to the laws of 
health. We keep our mental passions and bodily 
appetites too little under restraint, and we pay 
the penalty—or rather a part of it, and perhaps 
the least part!—by dying young. If we would 
live as long as we might live, we must cease our 
eager strivings after riches, reputation, and the 
thousand other non-necessaries, in the pursuit of 
one or other of which the mental faculties of 


M. Flor 8 icipates > ee “ “<i r n 
I. Flourens anticipates these ques | indeed whole streets, are daily unveiling their beauties 


How is it that the vast majority of | 


The delay of the opening cannot however be re- 
gretted, even independent of the arrangement of the 
stalls, &c. not being ready; for in France much de- 
pends on the weather, and in this respect the month 
of May, frequently the loveliest and most agreeable of 
the whole year, has been positively atrocious. And 


One | 


“dinner.” Alas! one of the most magnificent— 
flashy would be the better word—of these establish- 
ments, the ‘ Diner de l'Exrposition,” in the Ru 
Lafitte, is already closed, even before the commence- 
ment of the Exhibition, from which the projectors 
had calculated, as they assured their shareholders, to 
derive an immense fortune. But, alas! 
Fallitur augurio spes bona szpe suo! 


This smash was certainly sooner than was expected; 
but this failure will, no doubt, be followed by many 
others. These lessons, it is hoped, will not be thrown 


| away on the large class of worthy bourgeois, who, 
| P *. « 


| without waiting for the arrival of their expected 


customers, have set to work and raised the prices at 


| once of every commodity in which they deai in ad- 
| vance. 


Many complaints have, of course, been made 
by the public on this point, which finds its way every- 
where, and seriously threatens many classes with that 
most unpleasant disorder—/a maladie de la poche. 
One of our journals implores the aid of Governmert 
to put an end to such a state of things, which, it de- 


| clares, will force honest folk to abdicate their dwellings, 


| and live under the stars in the fields. 


Retailers 
restaurateurs, furnished hotels, house-proprietors, all 
seem possessed with the vertigo. All have promised 
themselves a rapid and fantastic fortune. From the 
Ist of May they have doubled the price of lodgings 
At the tables-d’hote dinners have been raised by one 
and two francs. The old restaurant at forty sous, the 
delight of provincials, threatens disappearance; the 
dinner at three and four francs, which is substituted 
for it, is no better; but then it is served by tall foot- 


| men in short unmentionables, white chokers, and 


Paris, beautiful as it is, still requires the aid of its | 
| bright sun and blue sky to be seen to advantage. | 


In the mean time, the splendid new buildings, and 


| to the public eye, fresh as Cytherea rising from the 


| flood. 


us all are at present so unnaturally strained; we | 


must live calmer, more even, more philosophic 
lives, content if we have just enough of the 
things of this world to satisfy our simple natural 
wants, and no more; and striving only which of 
us shall out-do the other in acts of love and 
kindness, and rise highest in the scale of moral 
purity and perfection. 
theory of M. Flourens. 
virtue and temperance 
cians at whose hands are obtainable the true 


Alas, if it be true—if 


water of immortality, the true elixir of long | 
lite—there is not much hope that any very gene- 


Such, at least, is the | 
= «| relate that on leaving the edifice his Majesty observed 


be really the sole magi- | 


The architecture of the noble palaces which 
have arisen as if by magic, in vast courts between 
the Tuileries and the Louvre, are veritable monuments 
of modern art, the ornamentation in style at once 
pure, delicate, and at the same time gorgeous. 
What real artistic spirits are concealed in Paris be- 
neath the dlouse of the workman! These advantages, 
however, only render the comparative failure in the 
Exhibition building the more unaccountable. And 
here let me specially warn your readers to look at 
the elegant pictures of this edifice, not cum grano 
salis, but with a good bushel of allowance for the 
enthusiasm of the draughtsman and engraver, which 
has made so imposing a structure out of so little. 
Not that it is positively bad, but compared with 
your fairy Palace in Hyde-park it is poor and un- 
pretending. 

When the Emperor visited it for the first time, they 


‘Nous avons bien besoin ici du jardinier du Duc de 
Devonshire ;” a sentence the meaning of which was 


| understood by very few of those present. 


While the Court side of Paris is thus undergoing a 
rapid course of renovation, the more remote quarters 








black coats. House-proprietors themselves have set 
the example to those of furnished hotels; and retail 
traders do not show themselves one whit wiser thar 
their neighbours the perfidi caupones. The rump of 
beef costs three francs a pound; and, a restaurant 
having offered to contract with a butcher to be sup- 
plied with it at that price as long as the Exhibition 
lasts, was refused, on the ground that it was expected 
to rise to four francs a pound! Poultry is equally 
ruinous; no fowl can be had under five francs, and 
no poulterer who respects himself will allow a decent 
turkey to leave his shop under ten francs. Game in 
season is worth more than its weight in gold. A leg 


is not at present to be had under five; and fish has 
followed this ascensional movement in proportion. 
All this is a fragment of a complaint put forth by the 
Constitutionnel. The enumeration certainly forms a 
portentous addition to the cost of living; and tlie 
wine, as you are already aware, from the blight of the 
vine last year, had already much increased in price. So 
that Paris is not likely to appear to the casual visitor 
in a favourable light, as far as economy is concerned. 
The theatres are doing pretty well, though without 
any novelty of noticeable excellence. The J/émoire 
mania is, we are sorry to see, not yet on the wane. 
However, “it’s an ill wind,” &c. &c., and, by the side 
of such books as Mme. Sand’s and Dr. Veron’s, to 
which present circumstances impart a certain degree 
of interest, it is gratifying to turn to Dupin and 
Villemain. The first volume of M. Dupin’s “ Mé- 
moires ” possesses little claim, perhaps, to the atten- 
tion of the English reader; but in these days of 
sycophancy and ingratitude—when, to use the words 
of the prince of historians, ‘‘ruere in servitium con- 
sules, patres, eques: quanto quis illustrior, tanto 
magis falsi ac festinantes”—it is gratifying to find that 
aman, who has been so often and so unjustly re- 
proached with the worship of the rising sun, finds 
eloquent and touching language to express his gra- 
titude to his former patrons, and to expose with a 
lucidity more terrible than the fiercest denunciations 
the extent and wantonness of the measure of spolia- 
tion to which the princes of the House of Orleans 
have been arbitrarily subjected by an act worthy the 
worst days of feudal despotism. M. Villemain’s 
Souvenirs Contemporains are remarkable chiefly for 
his style and good-kumoured satire; but the ‘ Con- 
temporains” the author introduces were Parisian 
notabilities at the time of his fervida juventa; and, 
therefore, their interest is restricted to those readers 
who “ grew with his growth,” &c., and were suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the personages who figured in 
Parisian society during the latter portion of the 
Empire, and the beginning of the Restoration, to 
find a retrospective glance at “old familiar faces 
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—— 
agreeable. But, in the eyes of the present generation, | secured at expense of their guests, has been in the past 
the military celebrities of the reign of the first Na- | winter below the average of former seasons, the Holy 

oleon give the cachet to that period of transition 
between the last and present centuries, and drive the 
civilians so completely into the background that, 
with a few exceptions, M. Villemain’s heroes and 
heroines are looked upon with the same curiosity that 
attaches to a set of recently disinterred fossils. By 
those, however, who are desirous of forming an idea 
of the Parisian salons at the time we have men- 
tioned, M. Villemain’s book will be found of material 
assistance. 

It is a fact well worth remark that, with modern 
travellers above all, 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view. 


Thus the wilds of Africa and the jungles of Ceylon 
have been made to re-echo with the crack of the 
rifle of adventurous sportsmen; the South American 
Pampas have been galloped through by dozens ; while 
Asia Minor, Persia, the Libyan deserts, are now as 
familiar to the majority of tourists as Greenwich fair 
to the flower of cockneydom. Yet what treasures un- 
explored are to be found in the Northern Ocean, and 
in the Mediterranean within easy sail of the French 
coasts! These reflections have been suggested by an 
agreeable little volume just published by M. Edward | 
Delessert, entitled Six Semaines dans I'Ile de Sar- 
daigne—the island, though situated in the most beau- 
tiful part of the Mediterranean, though possessed of 
mineral wealth, which made it a valuable prize to the 
Greeks, the Carthaginians, and to the Romans after 
them, being a terra incognita to the modern tourist, 
and no enterprising agriculturist or engineer having 
yet had the happy idea of making its resources avail- | 
able to the world. Letus accompany M. Delessert in his | 
journey, which may almost be termed a voyage of dis- 


its gatherings, at all great ceremonial occasions, about 
as overwhelming as in any epoch of the past. During 
this period the aggregate of citizens from the United 
States alone was between 700 and 800—one among 
many proofs lately furnished that our Transatlantic 
cousins are becoming more eminently a nation of 


Some celebrities, of diverse nationality, were notice- 
able amidst this crowd. Without mentioning royal 
| princes, whose visits are too common to excite much 
attention here, may be particularised M. Sauzet, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies during the 
latter years of the Orleanese monarchy, who is en- 
gaged on a work, expected to prove of high interest, 
on the modern conditions of Rome; also (I believe) 
a far more distingué name in literature, George Sand, 
though the reality of that lady’s mysterious presence 


name. 


crowding, and inconvenience, as are the solemnities 
of this week in Rome, there are many passages in 
them that must subdue and fascinate every mind ca- 
pable of being moved. Among the triumphs of me- 
lody, never to be forgotten by him who has a soul, 
were the Benedictus and Hosanna of Baini, sung by 
| the Papal choir, on Palm Sunday, in St. Peter’s. The 
settings of the Miserere given in the Sistine chapel 


composition, combined, however, with some passages 
from that of Bai, on account of the extreme difficulty 
of its full execution), and lastly, on Good Friday, one 


covery. Porto Terres, where M. Delessert disembarked. | for the first time performed, by a young man named 
is situated at the northern extremity of theisland. It | Mustapha, rag aloe. igg Boao pre Aes 
is remarkable for the small number of its houses, and | *2?7"@ In. i lem, 20 te lle canes a 
the magnificence of its church, San Gavino, a relic of rent criticisms have been heard; but I should say, 
the thirteenth century. The granite columns which from my own impression and the exclamations within 
support the roof are admirable from the colouring my hearing at the time, that its —— was = 
which they have received from the hand of ages. every sense a success. Obviously nurtured in the 
From Porto Terres, our travellers, comfortably seated | 
in the carriage of the Archbishop of Sassari, proceeded | 
to that city, the most important place in Sardinia 

after Cagliari, the capital. He arrived there after a 

journey unnecessarily protracted, by the habit of the 

coachman to refresh himself at every cantoniere, 

Anglict “tap,” along the road—and it seems, from | 
their number, that the Sardinians are a thirsty race ; 
and, after rattling through up-and-down lanes, filled 
with abominations of every kind, he was set down in 
safety at the Palazzo Vallombrosa, the only decent 
house in Cagliari. The cathedral is a large, but pe- 
culiarly hideous specimen of classical architecture ; 
it is much frequented, however, in consequence of 
containing the shrine and bones of San Janino, 
which possess all the virtues saints’ bones are heirs 
to. The only other remarkable features of Sassari are 
the Rosello fountain, and the donkeys and their 
drivers, whose “ custom of an afternoon” it is to as- 
semble there “ per prendere il fresco.” The quadrupeds 
are known by the name of Molentin, and are not 
higher than a large Newfoundland dog. The inha- 
bitants treat these animals well, but, to improve their 
appearance, cut off their ears. M. Delessert remained 
at Sassari only for a few weeks, and sends a Parthian 
arrow, in starting, against L’Alberga del Progresso, 
which he recommends all future travellers to avoid. 
Cagliari is also very interesting. It is more, however, 
of a Spanish than an Italian town, in all respects 
except the language. The streets are narrow, and, 
to shelter themselves from the sun, linen is hung up 
to dry from week’s end to week’s end, upon ropes | 
stretched from the roof of one house to the other. 
Every house is provided with a large balcony, where 
courtship is carried on al fresco, the young jidanzata 
remaining in the balcony, and her innamorato in the 
street below. 

The national mode of fighting appears to be 
borrowed from the favourite animal of the country— 
being not boxing, but kicking matches. Each of 
the combatants is supported by two friends, who 
take hold of him under each arm, while he launches 
out with both feet against his adversary. These 
fights are sometimes fatal, the parties wearing thick, 
heavy-nailed brogues. 

The book of M. Delessert contains useful details 
touching the fertility of the country, which only 
requires cultivation to become once more the granary 
of Europe; and, from the sketches of scenery, traits 
of national character which it contains, it will pro- 
vide for its reader both information and amusement. 


this artist’s genius produced a work of the same es- 


adaptations of the penitential Psalm, developing its 
spiritual meanings in some passages with profound 
pathos; in others, with exulting bursts of rapture. 
Not that I could feel it, however, as attaining the 
transcendant excellence of Allegri or Palestrina in 
the attribute of intensity, the power of charming | 
from the depths of the soul the expression of that 

which we might have supposed inexpressible. 
singing at the Papal High Mass on Easter Sunday was 
little else than a specimen of the somewhat hard and 

severe ecclesiastical chant, frequently heard, and of 
little power over the feelings, from the Sistine choir. 

Far better would it be, I must think, in correspond- 

ence to the ideal grandeur and lavish magnificence of 
detail in this ceremonial, to introduce a full orchestral 

performance on themes truly worthy the occasion. | 
The only moment when instruments are heard and 
voices silenced, namely, at the elevation, announced | 
by that sublimely mournful yet triumphant swell of 
clarions from the balcony of the cupola, is, by univer- 
sal admission, the most impressive and thrillingly 
devotional. There cannot, perhaps, be any scene 
presented in Europe equal to the Papal benediction 
from the loggia of St. Peter’s on this day. And the 
morning I speak of every circumstance proved fa- 
vourable. There was the brilliant sunshine and 
warmth of an Italian spring; troops were drawn up | 
by thousands on the piazza; and the graceful colon- 
nades inclosed within their vast embrace a dense 
multitude, that seemed almost exhausting the capa- | 
cities ascribed, on statistic evidence, to this circular 
area, of holding 208,000 persons. At the moment 
Pius [X. was chaunting, in his clear resonant accents, | 
the benediction from the gorgeously-decorated bal- 
cony, a new invention of art was at work to fix and 
perpetuate the superbly-picturesque ensemble—Mr. 
Macpherson being engaged with his photographic | 
instrument, at a window commanding the whole | 
scene, now for the first time to be thus exactly trans- 
ferred to paper. A beautiful evening ensued for the 
illumination of St. Peter's: a spectacle enjoyed, in the 
warm and bland atmospere, by immense multitudes 
in open carriages, or on foot, in the piazza, and also 
from the Pincian Hill, whence the cupola is seen to | 
much greater advantage. Assuredly in pyrotechnic 
art there can be nothing comparable to the transition, 
almost instantaneously effected, from the paler and 
steadily-shining lights following the lines of ar- 
chitecture at first, to the brilliant blaze of meteoric 
and restlessly lurid radiance that succeeds; like 








Battlements that in their restless fronts 
Pore stars 
seem then the vast facade and far-stretching porticoes 
of the Vatican Basilica; and, of all fiery spectacles, 
I believe it may of this alone be said that it expresses 
a moral truth—a spiritual renovation. On the next 
night, the principal device of the fireworks—still dis- 
played on the Pincian instead of at the Castle of S. 
Angelo—was, as usual, by Poletti (the architect of 
St. Paul’s); and its subject, which is almost every 
year in reference to some local interest, patriotic or 
relisious, was intended to honour the dogmatic defi- 


ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, April 30. 
The Holy Week and Easter—the Vatican Museum— 
Libraries and the Index — the Monastery of St. 
Agnes — Antiquities — the Jesuits and the“ Civilita 
Cattolica” —a new Musical Instrument. 
THouGH the influx of tourists, so eagerly expected 
by that large portion of the Roman population 
accustomed to live throughout the year on profits 


t 





Week failed not to attract sufficiently for rendering | 


wanderers to and fro than we of Old England. | 


here is still questioned, so strict the incognito she was | 
pleased to preserve under her married, not literary | 


Interfered with in effect by frivolity, vulgar curiosity, | 


were those of Baini, Allegri (this latter most celebrated | 


school of the great masters of sacred music in Italy, | 


sential characteristics with the other most beautiful | 


| laudabiliter se subjecit. 


nition of the Immaculate Conception—a long Grecian 
facade, with a peristyle, rising from a lower story of 
porticoes, from the centre of which soared high into 
| air a column, to represent that about to be erected 
on the Piazza di Spagna, surmounted by a statue 
of the Blessed Virgin standing on a globe, and 
having the words beneath, traced in light along the 
cornice of the porticoes, Vidimus gloriam ejus. On 
Holy Thursday, after the ceremonies, the Vatican 
galleries were entirely thrown open to the public, in- 
cluding the Etruscan Museum, otherwise only seen 
by order (an arrangement unfortunately suggested, 
within the last three years, by the breaking of one of 
the vases through the carelessness of some visitor) ; 
and it was pleasing to observe the heterogeneous cha- 
racter of the throng now pouring through the stately 
halls and corridors, all, from princes and peasants, 
| seemingly delighted to contemplate the classic trea- 
sures they contain—none abusing the privilege, none 
offending by obtrusive curiosity or gaucherie. ‘The 
latest novelties observable in this great museum, 
besides the Murillo presented by Queen Isabella, are 
| a large vase, like a Roman bath, of fine alabaster, 
placed in the so-called “ Gallery of Statues;” the 
pavement of antique mosaic just laid down in the 
great hall known, from its frescoes, as that of 
Constantine, brought hither from the site of the an- 
cient Lateran Palace, where it was discovered, about 
two years since, on laying the foundations for the 
| Passionists’ Convent at the Scala Santa. Externally 
the Vatican has gained nothing, but only suffered 
loss of beauty in that portion which alone could be 
cited among the nobler creations of architecture—the 
| Court of St. Damasus, or of the Loggie—by the filling 
up of those triple porticoes, with glazed fronts, an in- 
novation detrimental to the grace and majesty of the 
whole, however desirablefor the preservation of the fres- 
coes in the vaults. The staircases and corridors of the 
vast palace are now lighted with gas : thePapal apart- 
ments have been newly adorned with marble pave- 
ments and some rich hangings presented by the Sultan 
to Pias IX.; and fine modern pictures have been 
lately added to those in the Hall of Consistory, on 
| sacred subjects. The library has received a most 
valuable addition in that collection, the purchase of 
which by Government was long considered doubtful, 
and whose refusal would indeed have been discredit- 
able, seeing how far below its intrinsic value was the 
price offered—the library of Cardinal Mai, acquired at 
not more cost than 10,000 scudi, which has been 
placed in the suite appropriated to printed books, 
called the ‘‘ Appartamento Borgia,” only two shelves 
still remaining, I am told, unmoved from the Altieri 


The | palace, that illustrious Cardinal's residence. The 


library of the lately deceased Cardinal Simonetti was 
sold by auction this winter, the collection being so 
large that a whole month was required for its disposal 
at the rate of 120 works per diem. Other noticeable 


| book-auctions have taken place here within the last 


few months, one of the most interesting collections to 
the general student (though not one of the largest) fhus 
disposed of, being that of Mr. Dodwell, author of the 
‘Classic and Topographical Tour in Greece,” who 
died in Rome about twenty years ago. It is reported 


| (but this I cannot guarantee) that the influence of 


the venerable and learned Mai was exerted to avert 
the condemnation, by the Congregation of Index, of 
the aggregate works of Roswini; a sentence that 
would have been in the highest degree unpopular 
throughout Italy, and might have justified the appli- 
cation one is often inclined to make towards the pro- 
ceedings of this little-obeyed authority, of Juvenal’s 


| line :— 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat censur’ columbas. 
Its last decree conveyed condemnation of a work 
by a writer whose name will secure readers wherever 


| the Italian language is known—the “ History of the 


Mussulmans in Sicily ” (1st vol.), by Amari; also one 
whose subject might be supposed a guarantee for 
innocuousness, “ Institutions of the Poetic Art,” by 
Prudenziano: the author, in this last instance, how- 
ever, being announced as reconciled by submission— 
I I must bear testimony, con- 
trary to appearances and reports, that the authority 
of the Index, however theoretically despotic, is mild 
in enforcement, even at this centre of ecclesiastical 
sovereignty. Exemption, drawn up in a Latin form, 
is easily obtained by the applicant who assigns 
motives for desiring the removal of all barriers to his 
range of studies in public libraries ; and the latitude 


| taken by booksellers is sometimes surprising, nor very 


often interferred with—witness the fact brought under 
my observation not long since, of the sale of the entire 
works of Voltaire at a stall outside one of their win- 
dows here; and Lady Morgan’s “Italy,” besides other 
far less defensible volumes, on the shelves of the 
English subscription library. 

It is proposed to restore the ruined oratory (some- 
times designated a Basilica) discovered by the exca- 
vations on the Nomentan Way, and recognised as 
that built over the tomb of St. Alexander, a plan 
for which work was presented to the Pope, and 
approved of, when he lately visited the spot. Another 
branch of the Catacombs, communicating with this 
sanctuary, has just been opened, and is described, in 2 
report read by Visconti to the Archeologic Academy, 
as containing many specimens of primitive Christian 
painting. The Pope has ordered a mass to be cele~ 
brated among these ruins, with the assistance of the 
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Propaganda College, on the 4th of May, anniversary of | 


St. Alexander's martyrdom. Another new consecra- 
tion is to be that of the room, converting it thus into 
a chapel, into which the Pontiff, with five Cardinals, 
several Bishops, two Generals, and about 100 students 
of the Propaganda, were precipitated, from the 
height of nineteen palms, in the deserted monastery of 
St. Agnes, on the Nomentan Way, after the visit to 
the above-named ruins, on the 12th inst. The pre- 
servation of the life of Pope Pius, with so many 
others (none, out of a party of about 150, being fatally 
injured by the fall) has been celebrated by thanks- 
giving solemnities in all the Basilicas and parochial 
churches, with the Te Deum, Litanies, and Benedic- 
tion of the Holy Sacrament. The only objects about 
the person of the Pontiff broken in this accident were 
a pair of tortoiseshell spectacles and a snuffbox 
adorned with a miniature of the Madonna: this last, 
only the glass of which was fractured, the picture re- 
maining unspoiled, it is his intention to have ap- 
pended, as an ex voto, at the altar of the new chapel. 
A long Latin inscription has been drawn up, recording 
the event, and ascribing the preservation of such 
precious lives to the intercessions of the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Agnes, to be engraved in marble over 
the entrance. I have heard of a circumstance, con- 
nected with the incident of this day, curiously 
illustrating the manners of the Papal Court: one of 
the Noble Guard who had the honour of being invited 
to dine with the Pontiff, Cardinals, Prelates, and 
Generals, having, it seems, made too free with the 
wine and viands, misbehaved himself in conversation 
such as young men often indulge in under like influ- 
ences; and the enormity being, of course, tenfold in 
such presence, he was punished by three days of arrest, 
and evght of a spiritual retreat at Eusebio, the house 
of Jesui*s especially appropriated to similar exercises, 
for either ecclesiastic or laic devotions, where four 
sermons a day (according to the system) may have 
brought back the refractory Noble to his senses. 
Strange, indeed, it seems, that the artist permanently 
attached to the Court, as “ architect of the Apostolic 
Palaces,” should have visited the dilapidated 
monastery (now only inhabited by a single priest for 
the service of the beautiful old Basilica adjoining), 
shortly before the entertainment after which this 
disaster happened, and, though he indeed caused some 
repairs of the hall where the party were to dine, failed 
to perceive the insecurity of the fatal room whose 
flooring gave way with one tremendous crash, under 
the feet of the too large assemblage—a carelessness 
for which, in olden times, he would probably have 
lost his head, but has had nothing to suffer from the 
benignity of Pius IX. 

In the works now being prosecuted for the erection 
of the monumental column on the Piazza di Spagna 
have been dug up some antique marbles, pronounced 
of sup »rior character, especially one, a bust of Ulysses, 
with its pedestal and name in good preservation. In 
the Forum no excavations are now in progress; but 
planting has here given work to the labourers of late, 
in the object of replacing the avenue of trees cut down 
for barricades in the republican defence of Rome 
(1849), which had extended between the Capitol and 
Palatine, from the arch of Severus to that of Titus. 
Large grey oxen and rows of clumsy market-carts 
now occupy the solitary arena of ruins, as they have 
done probably for centuries past. In the Palezzo 
Cenci has just been opened a college for the education 
of military cadets, another of various institutions 
owing their foundation to Pius IX. for secular or 
ecclesiastical studies. The Minister of Arms and the 
Prelate Chaplain of the Pontific troops addressed the 
alumniassembled for the solemnity of thisinauguration. 

During the winter past, one topic of conversation in 
Rome, reported upon with various degrees of correct- 
ness abroad, has been the proceedings against the 
Jesuits at Naples, and the prohibition throughout that 
kingdom of their ably-conducted periodical the 
Civilta Cattolica. By what offence could these Fathers, 





advocates of such principles respecting legitimate 
zovernment and popular obedience as they are, have 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
ANTIQUARIAN CHEMISTRY. 

Tue Asues oF THE Sacririce.— Our contem- 
porary the Atheneum—a journal whose sedulous de- 
votion to Biblical literature, and anxiety to confirm 
the authority of the Sacred books, have scarcely won 
from its readers that implicit confidence in such 
matters its eager industry would seem to merit—has 
lately been enlightening us, more suo, with an account 
of the discovery (?) of the Ashes of The Burnt Sacri- 
fices offered in Jerusalem during the prevalence of the 
Mosaic ritual. 

The discoverer to whom we must adjudge the palm 
of merit (for one Mr. William Dickson seems inclined 
to dispute it with him) is Mr. James Finn, H.M.’s 


roused suspicion or ire in Bourbonic Majesty? In 
October last was printed, for limited circulation, a 
‘* Memoir,” addressed to their General by the reverend 
editors, of the circumstances in which originated the 
principles and aims informing it, and the first four years 
of the literary existence of their bi-monthly maga- 
zine. In this voluminous pamphlet we read that the 
idea of the periodical was started in a communication 
of Father Curci (long the principal editor) from Paris 
to Rome, 1849. Its project was submitted to the 
Commission of Cardinals then carrying on provisional 
government here, and afterwards to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, at Gaeta. 

At an audience granted him, a few days later, was 
laid before Curci, by no less authority than Pius TX. 
himself, another, though in moral and political aims 
almost identical project ; so that it appeared Cardinal 
Antonelli must have made the communication which 
the Pontiff’s mind had occupied itself upon, unless by 
singular coincidence almost the same plan for a 
periodical directed to great social ends had simul- 
taneously suggested itself in the higher places of the 
Church and in the Jesuit College. ‘The most 
blessed Father (we read in the address prefatory to 
this memoir), reflecting that the press has become in 
one age the arm perhaps most formidable placed by 
God in the hands of man, to build up or to destroy, 
deemed, in his wisdom, that thus might be wrested 
from the enemies of the Church those very weapons, 
to be converted to use against themselves.” The 
curious and interesting circumstance is thus disclosed, 
that the Civilta Cattolica is, in an indirect and moral, 
if not editorial sense, the organ of the supreme Pon- 


| tiff himself (notwithstanding a report to this effect, 


deduced from proofs furnished by the memoir, pub- 
lished by a correspondent from Rome in a Belgian 
journal, met with positive official contradiction in the 
Giornale di Roma); and this fact is more remarkably 
attested in the statement supplied by the same pages 
that the “‘ Holy Father has deigned, and still con- 
tinues to deign admitting to his presence, every 
fortnight, one of the compilers, who has at these 
audiences the honour of presenting to him the last 
published number. On these occasions it was tha this 
Holiness began to inform himself minutely as to the 
progress of the periodical, and to suggest to us themes 
for treatment and polemics to be entered upon, to 
admonish us, with all paternal affection, whenever 
anything in our pages seemed to him not opportunely 
advanced, to consider and second our projects in 
regard to the means most favourable for the purposes 
in view, &c.” Without being exempted from the 
preventive censorship imposed on all publications 
here, the Civilta has had a special censor ap- 
pointed for its contents by his Holiness, in 
the person of a distincuished prelate at the head of 
a theological college. Two of the reverend collabourers 
also examine every article before it goes to press; 
and, weekly sometimes, extraordinary conferences are 
held by the united editors, the acts of whose sessions 
are drawn up, and kept in their archives. To return 
to the Neapolitan episode: the original establishment 
of this bi-monthly was at that metropolis, in the 
spring of 1850, when the undertaking was initiated 
with the small capital of 10,700 frances (to which the 
Pontiff generously added 7500 out of his own purse), 
and great expense was at the outset incurred. Four 
months later appeared the edict, restoring preventive 
censorship, after its abolition by the short-lived Con- 
stitution of °48, The Civiltd, belonging to the class 
of publications under ten sheets, fell under the autho- 
rity of the Director of Police, not that of the prelate 
appointed general censor of works pertaining to less 
ephemeral and more solid literature. But as articles 
treating the ‘highest questions of metaphysics, ethics, 
or theology, were often prepared for these pages, the 
impropriety of submitting such to the revision of a 
police-officer was naturally objected to, and efforts 
were made by the editors, who had already ascertained 
the existence of a party against them in the counsels 
of the King, to exempt themselves from this oppres- 
sive application of the statute—but in vain; till at 








last, after a very harsh repulse from the First Ministe; 
of Government, they resolved to transfer their labours 
publication, and press from Naples to Rome. In th 

latter city the circulation rapidly increased; so tha 
whereas, in the first trimester, the number of subserj- 
bers did not exceed 6307, in the last (prior to Octo- 
ber ’64), it was 11,807. The disclosures respecting 
the cireumstances and motives of this migration from 
Naples were what roused the wrath of Ferdinand X 
so implacably, that the immediate closing of th¢ 
public schools conducted by the Jesuits is said t 

have been ordered (though not indeed carried to effect) 
and their expulsion from the kingdom threatened 
only averted by a temporising on their part, and th 

presentation of a manifesto, signed collectively at th 

College in Naples, professing their unconditional de- 
votedness, if not to despotic government in general, 
at least to that of Ferdinand in particular—which pro- 
fession, for the honour of their confiréres in Rome, I an 
happy to add, has been disowned by the Jesuits 
here. Withheld neither by religious respects, nor any 
other worthy feeling, the King appealed to the Pope, 
urging him instantly to suppress the Civiltd ; but 
Pius IX. refused with becoming dignity, answering 
to the effect that his Majesty might do as he liked in his 
proper dominions, whilst fe should certainly exercis 

the same prerogative freely in his own. Several pre- 
lates and dignitaries, assembled here for the occasiot 

of the 8th December, interposed on behalf of the 
Jesuit periodical, though their good offices were not 
needed at the Papal throne. To this day, since th 

1st November last, it remains under embargo through- 
out the kingdom of the two Sicilies; and lately < 
passport was refused at the Embassy here to one of 
the Jesuits who had occasion to visit Naples on busi- 
ness. The fathers concerned have scrupulously ab- 
stained from any self-justification, or other public 

statement, and the memoir was carefully withdrawn 
from circulation as soon as its unfortunate conse- 
quences became apparent. Verily, the glimpse afforde 

by this affair into the system and principles dominant 
in the counsels of Naples might excite attention, if 
not displeasure, in the Cabinets of Europe; and is 
not such a Government preparing for itself the fatal 
reaction it must sink under ? 

One of the editors of the above-named periodical, 
who writes in the philosophic department, is Taparelli 
@Azeglio, eldest of that house whose sons are so dis- 
(inguished in different careers. This learned man, 
from his youth an accomplished musician, as well as 
an ardent student of metaphysics and science, has 
lately brought to perfection an instrument, the inven- 
tion of which had occupied him, at intervals, during 
a period of many years, and which he was on the 
point of bringing to successful results, at Palermo, 
when driven by the revolution of ’48 from his con- 
vent there. To this improvement on the mechanism 
of keyed instruments he has given thename violicimbalo, 
and the patent of proprietorship has just been granted 
him by the Ministry of Public Works. The other 
day, I was one of a party admitted to hear him play 
at the Roman College. Requesting his auditors t 
stand at the other end of a large room, he performed 
with much taste on his new invention; the effect of 
which resembled a full orchestra softened by distance— 
wind instruments, the harp, and the violin alternately 
making themselves heard. The principle may admit 
of much greater expansion than he has yet given t 
it, the keys being less numerous than in the larger 
description of pianofortes. An assistant turns a wheel 
instead of the organ-bellows, during the performance; 
but, by mechanism prepared, this agency may b 
otherwise effected. In form, the instrument resembles 
a grand piano, with a small upright part in front, im- 
mediately over the key board. Father Taparelli ex- 
pects his achievement may serve suggestively for 
greater results, through the ingenuity of mechanists 
or genius of musicians in other lands. His fine 
countenance, pallid and worn by intense application 
as it is, lights up into animation strikingly intellec- 
tual when he plays on, or discourses of, his musical 
creation. SJ. i. 








Consul at Jerusalem; to whom it appears the 
readers of the Atheneum are indebted for much 
agreeable, if not accurate information. It seems, 
that outside Jerusalem, towards the N.W. and 
near the so-called Tombs of the Kings, some consi- 
derable mounds of a bluish-grey earth are to be met 
with, which the writer assumes to be ashes; one of 
them being some 40 feet in height. The people of 
the City have, commonly, been unable to see any 
more in these heaps than the refuse waste from the 
soap-boilers’ works of former days. The clearer vision | 
of Mr. Finn, and others of the English dwelling in 
Jerusalem, aided by the calm judgment residence in 
such a locality must give, and the patient, unbiassed 
weighing of evidence consequent on the announce- 
ment of such a discovery to a recently constituted 
Society, instituted at Jerusalem for the very purpose | 
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DRAMA, 





of Antiquarian and Literary researches connected 
with the Holy Land, convinced them that it was not 
impossible (words we should here venture to translate 
as meaning very certain) that these heaps should be 
the Ashes of the ancient Sacrifices. 

Accordingly these gentlemen confided to the care 
of Dr. Roth, of Munich, two specimens of these so- 
called ashes, for the purpose of analysis, whose letter, 
if correctly rendered, affords us the means of judging 


| of the value of his opinion on such a subject, the 


scientific progress of the English in Jerusalem, and 
the acumen of our contemporary. As the meaning 
intended to be conveyed by this lettér is none of the 
clearest, we quote this portion of the statement in 
extenso. The italics are in the original. ‘' Hitherto 
it has been questionable whether the two ash-hills 
without the Damascus Gate have been heaped up 
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m the ashes of the burnt sacrifices or from 

iduum of the produce of potash in the soap manu- 
factories here. Dr. Roth, who had taken with him 
two samples, states that their analysis in our famous 
Liebig’s Laboratory bears evidence to the supposition 
that those ashes are the remnant of the burnt sacri- 


fees, because 


they are chiefly of animal, and not of 


the 


yegetable origin, and even contain smali fragments | 


of bones and teeth burnt to coal; and yet it would be 
impossible to ascertain the species of the animals to 
which they belonged. The analysis exhibits a small 
per-centage of silicic acid, which is never found in the 
ashes of flesh or bones. Dr. Roth is of opinion that 
we may account for this circumstance by supposing 
that the ashes of the meat offerings, in which silicium 
may be found [in spite of, as we are told, silicic acid, 
ie. silica or oxide of silicium, never being present in 
the ashes of flesh], were likewise carried off to the 
hills in question. The samples were taken both from 
the top and the basis of the larger hill—not just from 
the surface, nor from a considerable depth either. 
Dr. Roth intends to send the whole account of that 
mmalysis, together with a new analysis of the mineral 

waters near Tiberias. 
‘ RESULTS Of 





THE ANALYSIS. 
Ashes from 
the Top. 














Soluble Silicie Acid 1212 
EN: id:iinncaanncdcbetuaairs 1550 .... *820 
Oxide of Iron ...... Revarcesil “EEE ssa 875 
Calcium (!) ..... sick hin nAitogis $5°230 1654 
Magnesium (!) wose 6700 4-996 
Residuum, red-hot, but 2 p.op- e-ean 
IND. isccctacesinens 5 rey St sno 
Carbenium ........ccccccseee 1706 ... 3°750 
Phosphoric Acid ............ ‘716 849 
Aluminium (!)...........000 S100... 866 
Carbonic Acid ..........0.00 30°610 ... 32°540 
ORRARG 19-408 
Eee vee BERS 92 

100: 100: 


“This almost unexpected result is one that leads to 
important antiquarian consequences—not only ex- 
citing wonder at the confirmation of Holy Writ, and 
bringing our feelings back to immediate contact with 
those of the Aaronic priesthood, but as helping, among 
other facts, to determine the course of the ancient 
walls, since these ashes must have been thrown beyond 
the Wall.” . 

Mr. Dickson’s remarks add nothing to the above, 


bearing on the question, e xcepting that by industri- | 


ous digging he succeeded in procuring no less than 
four fragments of bones—one of them, in his opinion, 
a leg- bone of a sheep, to which animal he refers the 
other fragments; but, from his mode of describing his 
discoveries, we can hardly accept this judgment as 
conclusive of the matter. He is also unaware that 
bones, and indeed very mg iny organic substances, 
when ‘inhumed, under certain conditions of moisture, 
&ec., become blackened as if charred. 

Most of us are aware that the race of Antiquaries 
—from the renowned Knight of La Mancha, who was 
so “firmly persuaded that the whole system of 
chimeras he had studied was true, that he deemed no 
history in the world was more fully to be depended 
upon,” to our shrewd and excellent friend ‘* Monk- 
barns,’ whose faith in his “ Pratorium,” even after 
Edie Ochiltree’s merciless deciphering of the myste- 
rious A.D.L.L., scarcely shaken, although less 
loudly proclaimed than before—cling with a mother- 
like fondness to any theory or notion they once m: ly 
ore espoused; and as the growth of this notion of 

these huge heaps being the Sacrificial ecuvie would 
readily arise and become a fixed belief in the minds of 
many amiable enthusiasts, we would not atte mpt to 
combat their hallucinations, but merely point out a 
few conclusive reasons en these mounds cannot be 
composed of these Sacrificial ashes, and w hy we are 
inclined to cast in our lot with the people of the City 
in the belief that these mounds are really heaps of 
“* Soaper’s- Waste.’ 

We have now an an: ilysis before us of a substance 
largely imported to this country, which of all modern 
products must most closely resemble the Ashes of 
Burnt Sacrifices, being the Ash from the furnaces of 
Rio de Janeiro pte Buenos Ayres, in which localities 
many hecatombs of horses and cattle are daily 
slaughtered, their bones and flesh, under the name of 
carne cozida, entrails, &c., being the fuel used for boil- 
ing the carcases of their successors, to extract all the 
fat they may contain. This furnace -ash, the burnt 
refuse of these tremendous si: 1ughter-houses, in the 


was 





specimen the analysis of whic +h is before us, yields 
upwards of 50 per cent. of phosphate of ‘lime, 
and about 7 per cent. of carbonate of Lime, the 


remainder being sand, dirt, &c. Contrast this com- 
position with either of the analyses quoted above, 
Which show almost 80 per cent. of Carbonate of Lime, 
and about 14 per cent. only of the characteristic 
animal constituent, Phosphate of Lime, and allow the 
extremest latitude for an admixture of Wood-ashes 
from the fuel used in Sacrifice, and it is evident that 
these heaps are not animal refuse, the few fragments 
of bone occuring in them being accountable for in 
many other ways. 

Let us take the converse opinion, that of the com- 


mon people, and the analvses quoted 
peo} : l 


this to be the correct one. We cannot doubt that the 
alkali, potash, obtainable from wood-ashes, s the 
only one employed by the Ancients i deter t; 
whether used merely as lye, or, as Pliny and Galen 


mention, combined with the tallow of goats or oxen. 
To obtain the greatest amount of efficier 


of the wood-ashes, they l 


icy from the lye 


dl ») now, 


used, as we slacked 
lime to deprive the potash of its carbonic acid ; thus an 
alkaline potash lye was made, and 
ing mainly of carbonate of lime, would result, useless 
and valueless then, now. Again, the 
almost every description of wood contain a 
amount of phosphate of lime; which salt is 
with in limestones, especially if these contain many 
Organic remains, which is frequently the case: hence 
the small quantity of phosphoric acid discovered in 
this refuse. 

We could readily multiply these reasons for be 
lieving these mounds to have been really formed in 
the mode pointed at by popular tradition, were it 
requisite ; but no one, competent to forma judgment 
on the subject, would be inclined to dispute 
probability of the truth of that opinion, 
analyses and the remarks of Messrs. 
Dickson before him ; 


a refuse, consist- 
as 
small 
also met 


J 





and 


Finn 
nor fail to demur to the notion 


H. M.’s Consul and his brethren, of their Sacri 
ficial origin. So fully are we impressed with this 
belief, that we can scarcely acquit the analyst ‘in 


our famous Liebig’s laboratory” of somewhat un- 
kindly humouring these good folk to ‘** the top 
bent,” in not at once telling them they had found a 
‘mare’s nest,” and that the popular idea was, doubt- 
less, the true one. 

MINERALOGY. 

FoRMATION OF CRYSTALLINE MiInERALS.—How- 
ever unacquainted with Science of any kind, few met 
can have passed through the spacious galleries of ou 
National Museum without having the sense of sight 
gratified by the beauty, both of 
displayed in the cases cont 


colour and of form, 
magnificent mi 
t hor 





ining the 





neralogical collection enshrined therein; and y W 
few of the observers know, or seek to know, iny thin 
further of the nature, properties, or mode of produc- 
tion of these beautiful masses and crystalline groups, 
than the mere pleasurable sensation derivable from 
the contemplation of brilliancy of tint and grace of 
outline 

The study of mineralogy, in this country at least, 
is, unques stionably, at a very low ebb, in —_ » of its 
ceconomical importance in a land so rich as this king 
dom in underground wealth. Fashion has d ubtless 


but I 
patronage ; so 


something to do with this, no 
fared the worse for the loss of modish 
that we must seek for the decay in the cultivation of 


mineralogy among ourselves in other quarters—the 





persons most accountable, in our sight, » deca- 
dence of the science being the minera sts then 
selves. There was no union nor common method 


existing among or pursued by the writers on minera 





logy: one elaborated a system founded solely on 
chemical relations ; another on electro-chemical qua- 
lities; a third drew up a scheme depending upon 
the physic al characters of mineral bodies ; a fourth 


propounded a method which made mineralogy a sub- 
section of Geometry; these again were united and 
mixed up in the plan most pleasing in each writer's 
eyes, till the greatest confusion has ens that, 
added to an ugly habit, common to tl id 
botanists, of calling new and undescribed species by 
men’s names (with fe attached as the terminal 
syllable in the instance of minerals), and a generally 
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harsh, dry, repulsive style, those whose 
might have been roused, and de for information 
stimulated, by the contemplation of beauty, hav 


stumbling at 
the 
‘hemists, and 


we believ 


and, 
abandoned 


deterred at the outset, 
very threshold, have 
excepting with a few analytical « 

a mathematical student, 


been 


pursuit; thus, 








and there 
ralogy, as a has nearly ceased to exist in 
England, although collectors of minerals, use of 
their prettiness, are often to be met with. 

The method of the formation of these 
crystals is, however, a most inter subject of 
inquiry to many more than the mere mineralogist, 
involving as it does chemical, geological, and physical 
problems of the highest inter Many dis tinguished 
cultivators of have 1 this inquiry, 
studying it in its various aspects,—by the influence 


science, 


beautiful 


sting 











science pursued 
exercised by heat, by aqueous solution, by slow elec- 
trical action, &c., upon the production of minerals 
ind in no path hitherto trodden has the explorer 
failed to meet with discoveries which well rewarded 
his toil. 

M. Daubrée has lately presented to the 
of France the results of some experiments on the 
artificial production of minerals belonging to the 
series of the Silicates and Aluminates, by the action 
of vapours upon rocks; which introduces us to 
another source for the formation of these crystallized 
groups. He remarks that, although the internal heat 
of the earth has been proved to have exerted an 
enormous influence on the changes those rocks have 
undergone which have been subjected to its action, 


Institute 





yet that many and comple x chemical actions have 
also played their part in these alterations. 

Pursuing yet further some former researches on the 
production. of minerals associated with tin ores, he 
Heal 1 that on bringing chloride of silicium in a state of | 


ashes of 











vapou ieat, into contact with ¢ 

lim nina, and glucina w 

the rocks, decompositi 

silicic Lin a condition which m 

L specia lency to assume the cr lline 
whether it apy as quartz, or as s es 

bases the crystallization of which takes place at a tem- 
perature far below the fusing points of th com- 
pounds. 

Chloride of silicium, under these conditions, affords 
with ] luartz, in the ordinary form of the six- 
sided prism, and crystals of a silicate of lime iden- 
tical in fourm with those of Wollastonite; with mag- 
nesia, Perie uined in rectangular prisms; with 
alumina, a silicate of that earth is formed which 
exhibits all the characters of Disthene. When the 
bases are mixed, multiple silicates of these bases 
result; thus lime and magnesia afford crystals of 
Diopside; and Potash, Soda, Lime, and Alumina, 


mixed in their proper and definite proportions, furnish, 
with vapour of chloride of silicium, « 
ing the characteristics of the Feldspar 





ystals present- 
By varying 





the proportions of, and the bases themselves, silicates 
identical wit “ tary ~ rm Idocrase, Garnet, Phenakite, 
Emerald, Eu , Zircon, and Tourmaline were pro- 


duced. 


Chloride of Aluminium, used in a similar manner, 


vields, in contact with lime, Corundum, botl . in the 
prism and the double acute pyramid. With mag- 
nesia, Spinel is formed; and Gashnite, when the mixed 


chlorides of aluminium and zine areemployed. From 
chloride of Titanium, Brookite, and from chloride of 
Tin, Oxide of Tin may be procured by this treatment. 








Perchloride of Tron yields, by its action on lime, 
Hematite and Specular Tron-or and when mixed 
with vapour of chloride of zinc, Franklinite is the 
result; whilst Periclase is formed by the reaction of 


lime on chloride of magnesia. 

Here we have a goodly list of 
artificial and very simple means; 
would be absurd to jump to the conclt that the 
beautiful crystalline groups of these bodies which 
adorn our cabinets, and the inass of crystalline rocks 
in the which they are found, are formed by the action 
of the vapours of these several chlorides, yet, having 
regard to the usual presence taining 

hlorine in some state of combination, in the active 
volcanic districts, and the well-known reaction set up 
when sea-salt, aqueous vapour, and alumino-siliceous 
earths are brought into contact at a red heat, we can 
readily perceive how large a range is thus opened in 
the great laboratory of the earth for the production 
of many of its crystalline rocks from the chlorides of 
Silicium, Aluminium, and other bases. 

The fact of these minerals, quartz among the rest, 
being produced in a crystalline form very far, 
below their fusing or liquefying temperature, is an 
observation of exceeding value in Geological Che- 
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THE FORTNIGHT. 
whose investigations generally belong to 
is under the earth, amt 
surface. Sir Charles Lyell, in his late 
found some remarkable trains of 


GEOLOGISTS, 


the stratificatio sometimes we 


themselves on the 
travels in America, 





erratic blocks in a locality about 150 miles west of 
Boston. The peculiar situatic suggested some 
queries in his own mind as to the method in which 
these enormous masses, evidently aliens to the neigh- 
bouring soil, coul | po ssibly have been raised to such 


yrese nt re 2sting-place. The learned 
eries of inquiries, and found 


an elevation in the | 


reologist i 


instituted a 


that, even at the sreoeat day, in the Bay of Fundy, 
large blocks were in the course of removal through 








the instrumentality of ice; and he ipplied this theory 
f ice locomotion t the ‘ rrati locks, perched, as 
they at a consid "ere above level of 
the Of course, as = usual with ge gists, anti- 
diluvian time had large inroads made yn it for this 
locomotive process. At all events, the theory, which 
is ingenious, and may be true, was rec sived with 


marked attention by the members of the Royal Insti- 
tution, to whom it was propounded. 
At the same institution, on a subsequent occasion, 


some interesting points relative to “ Nature Printing” 


were explained by Mr. Bradbury. The principle 

the art was known 250 years ag \ leaf, blackened 
and softened by heat, was placed between two sheets 
of paper, and ac py made by pressure. 7 he process 


now is to press the object into a leaden | 
means of electrotyping, the most accurate co] 
thus obtained, not only of leaves, but other 
1s lace, gr: rtined woods, and even fossils. 
Some startling facts, with reference to juvenile 
crime, were disclosed by Mr. Jelinger Symons at the 
Society of Arts. He stated that the annual loss by 
thefts to the community in some of the large manu- 
facturing towns was enormous. In the y 1854 the 
criminal statistics of Liverpool showed that 1035 
children were committed for felony; the value of 
property known to be stolen by the juvenile of- 
fenders was computed at 8540/., of whieh 1367/. only 
was ever recovered. The average number of c mmit- 
ments was 1000 per annum; of these 28 per cent. 
only could neither read nor write—a fe: arful state of 
things to contemplate, that nearly three-fourths of 
these children had received some sort of education. 
Upon the questions of punishment of the crime and 
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reformation of the offender, a great diversity of | 
opinion prevails, the subject being beset with diffi- | 


culties. The problem of criminal reformation has 
yet to be solved. 

The mining products of this country form a very 
considerable portion of its wealth, as appears from the 
facts brought forward by Mr. Hunt at the same 
society. The value of the raw material of the several 
nining industries may thus be approximately esti- 


mated :—of coal at the pit’s mouth, 11,000,0002. ; iron, | 


10,000,0002 ; copper, 1,500,0002.; lead, 1,000,0002. ; 
tin, 400,0002; silver, 210,0007.; zine, 10,0002: salt 
and other minerals, 400,0001, making a total of 
24,520,0002. Neither clay nor lime are included in 
this estimate, nor the valuable produce of our quar- 
ries. If these are taken into account, the raw mate- 
rials may be said to represent an annual value of 


30,000,0002. Ireland also produces coal, the ¢ sonnaught | 


coal-field being the most important, from which 
might be raised as much as 30,000,000 tons annually. 


The quantity of arsenic produced per annum was | 


2,000 tons. The greater portion of this found its way 
to Russia for the purpose of being used in the pre- 
paration of Russian leather. This traffic was of 
course now closed. Humanity shudders to think that 
1000 lives are lost annually at our coal-pits, and 
demands that efforts should be made to lessen this 
frightful loss. By a return lately made to the Em- 
peror Napoleon, the following is the estimate of the 
value of the Mining Industries of France:—Coal at 
the pits mouth, 46,751,806f.; peat, 4,333,272f.; 
iron, 7,717,046f; of other minerals, copper, tin, 
antimony, manganese, 1,398,728f. Salt was estimated 
at 7,833,099f.; bitumen, 400,000f.; and the marble 
and stone quarries, &c., at 41,047,519f.; making a 
total of about 100 millions of franes—that is, about 
one eighth only of the mining value of England. 

We may proudly point to our steel manufactory 
as a proof of the value of the industrial wealth of 
this country when compared with other countries—a 


subject very ably treated by Mr. Charles Sanderson, | 
; } France produces | 
14,945 tons‘annually, of the average value of 443,850. ; | 


also at the Society of Arts. 


Prussia, 5,453 tons, value 170,824/.; Austria. 13,037 
tons, value 321,073; 


nually 40,000 tons, valued at 1,470,000/. Sweden also 
apg steel, which is chiefly shipped to the East 
Indies; but neither Denmark, nor Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, Sardinia, or Italy make it in any quantities 
of importance. 2 
alone produces a greater weight of steel than the 
whole continent of Europe and the United States put 
together. 

The Society of Arts, ever busy in advancing the 
industrial interests of this country, is about to organise 
a Trade Maseum. 


department (raw produce), which will be opened to 
the public on the 23rd May. This is intended as | 
the commencement of a General Trade Museum, to be | 
formed under the joint authority of the Society of | 
Arts and her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Great | 
Exhibition of 1851, 

Many persons must remember the excitement that 
prevailed in the scientific world when, some years ago, 
Mr. Babbage introduced his calculating machine. It 
seemed as if the time had arrived when the calculat- 
ing powers of the human mind were to be superseded | 
by mere inanimate matter acting mechanically. | 
The cost was, however, so great, that this instru- 
ment was never completed. A new and very re- 
markable machine has lately been constructed by 
Monsieur Schiitz, a Swede, for calculating any series 
of numbers which follow any law of formation by | 
successive additions and subtractions. It will give, 
for instance, the series of square numbers by 
the continued addition to n? of 2n + 1. At the 
same time it calculates the terms of a series it prints 
them off, and this without the slightest error ever 
occurring ; at the ordinary rate at which it works, it 
produces about twenty-five figures a minute. It cal- 
culates logarithms to sixteen places of decimals, but 
prints off only seven. The seventh figure is not always 
the seventh calculated figure, for if the next figure is | 
above five the seventh place is always increased by a | 
unit, and this alteration the machine effects of itself. | 
[he construction is very simple, this machine having 
been made by two ordinary Swedish workmen. It is 
at present deposited at the Royal Society. 

Ireland may now boast of a great work completed 
on her railways, the Boyne Viaduct, on the Dublin 
and Drogheda line, an immense structure consisting 
of sixteen stone arches and three openings of wrought- 
iron lattice-work. The span of the stone arches is 
sixty feet each; the centre opening of the iron-work 
is 269 feet; while the side openings are 126 feet each 
—making a total length of 1351 feet. This com- 
pletes the railway communication between Dublin 
and the North of Ireland. On the other side of the 
Atlantic this has been equalled, if not surpassed, by 
the great. Suspension Railway Bridge at the Niagara 
Falls. This stretches over the river in one unbroken 
span of 820 feet. Jt is supported by four wire cables, 
carried over four stone towers; the weight of the 
superstructure being 750 tons. Another interesting 


| 





feature is that, sixteen feet below this railway line, 
there is a platform suspended, forming a bridge for 
carriages and foot passengers; the whole being 





perhaps one of the most magnificent structures in the 
world—a monument of the science and skill of the 


= 
0g 
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A new Railway break has been invented by Mr. 
The arresting power is distributed over the 
entire train, instead of being confined to one or two 
carriages, as it is now. It was tested on the Here- 
ford and Shrewsbury line; a train going at the rate 
of forty miles an hour was stopped on 300 yards, 
| usually requiring, with the ordinary breaks, 1600 
| yards. A new invention for effecting a communica- 
| tion between the driver and the guard has been pro- 


duced by Mr. Wickens, which promises success. We 
hail with satisfaction any inventions which diminish 
the liability of accidents on railways, and trust that 
no time may be lost in applying these means through- 
out the lines generally. 





| MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

May 16. Society of Arts. 8 p.m.—Mr. Charles Ather- 

: ton, “The Capabilities for Mercantile 
Transport Service of Steam Ships.” 

3. Geological. 8 p.m.—1. Mr. A. F. Isbister, 
“‘ Geological Notes on the British Pos- 
sessions in North America;” 2. Mr. W. 
Bray, ‘‘ Notes on the Geology of Georgia, 
U.S.:” 3. Mr. C. Forbes, “On the Geo- 
logy of the Coal-bearing Rock of the 
Middle Island, New Zealand.” 

», 16. Microscopic. 8 p.m. 

5, 17. Royal Society. 84 p. m. 

», 17. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Mr. G. Scharf, 
jun., “ On Christian Art.” 

7. Antiquaries. 8 p.m. 

5, 18. Royal Institution. 8} p.m.—Mr. J. P. La- 
caita, “*On Dante and the Divina Com- 
media.” 

» 19. Asiatic. 2p.m.—Anniversary. 


_ 





; the United States, 10,000 tons, 
value 212,500/.; while England manufactures an- | 


It will thus be seen that England | 


[ Professor Edward Solly is now | 
actively engaged in arranging his section, the animal | 


. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Dr. Du Bois 
Reymond, “ On Electro-Physiology.” 


» 19. Royal Botanical. 3 p.m. 

», 21. Architects, 8 p.m. 

», 21. Statistical. 8 p.m. 

, 21. Chemical. 8 p.m. 

», 22. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Professor Tyn- 


dal, “* On Voltaic Electricity.” 
2. Medical and Chirurgical. 8 p.m. 
22. Zoological. 9 p.m. 
5, 22. Meteorological. 7 p.m. 

23. Society of Arts. 8 p.m.—Professor Edward 
Solly, F.R.S., ‘On the Mutual Relations 
of Trades and Manufactures.” 

», 23. Royal Society of Literature. 8} p.m. 
. Royal Society. 8} p.m. 
. Antiquaries. 8 p.m. 


» 24. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Mr. G. Scharf, 
jun., “‘ On Christian Art.” 
;, 25. Royal Institution. 83 p.m.—Dr. Hoffman, 
F.R.S., “On Ammonia.” 
», 25. Philological. 8 p.m. 
26. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Dr. Du Bois 


Reymond, “On Electro-Physiology.” 
» 28. Institute of Actuaries. 7 p.m. 
» 29. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Professor Tyn- 
dal, F.R.S., “* On Voltaic Electricity.” 
. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Dr. Du Bois 
Reymond, “ On Electro-Physiology.” 
», 30. Society of Arts. 8 p.m.—Messrs. Mather 
and Platt, “‘ On Earth-boring Machinery.” 
5, 931. Royal Institution. 3 p.m.—Mr. G. Scharf, 
jun., “ On Christian Art.” 
. Numismatic. 7 p.m. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
No one who has really enjoyed the inimitable letters 
of Horace—those so easy and yet so artistic and 
polished gossipings of the retired poet, philosopher, 
and man of the world—but would gladly know the 
precise site of his villa, whose simple elegance and 
charming site he dwells upon so fondly in his 
writings. From the revival of classical learning, 
therefore, there have been various attempts to iden- 
tify the locality of the Sabine Farm. At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century Flavio Biondo fancied 
that in the name of Vaccone, near to Poggio Mirtelo, 
fifteen miles from Rieti (Reate), he recognised the 
name of the temple of the goddess Vacuna, behind 
whose mouldering fane—fanum post putre Vacune— 
he tells us (Epist. i. 10, ver. 49) his villa was situated ; | 
and the conjecture passed current for two hundred 
years. Butat the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Cluvier recognised in the modern town of 
Vicovaro the ancient Varia, which was the nearest 
village to Horace’s villa, since he tells us five of his 
husbandmen lived there: 
Quinque bonos solitum Variam dimittere patres 
(Epist. i. 14, ver. 3). 

His friend Holstenius carried the identification a 
step further, by showing that the little rivulet which 
flows into the Anio, a couple of miles from Vicovaro, 


strongly secured by heavy lateral cables. This is 


Me quoties reficit gelidus Diligentiarivus 
Quem Mandela bibit. 

And he places the Temple of Vacuna at 
Rocca Giovane, a village on a hill-top four miles 
west of the Licenza—a conjecture which is supported 
by an inscribed stone still existing in the village, 
which records that the Temple of Victory (Vacuna 
among the Sabines being the same deity as the Vic. 
tory of the Romans) wastrepaired by Vespasian, from 
the ruin into which it had fallen in Horace’s time, 
In the middle of the eighteenth century an inscribed 
stone, discovered at the village of Cantalupo, in Bar- 
della, which contained the name of Mandela, enabled 
the antiquaries to determine the site of that town 
mentioned in our last extract from the 18th Epistle, 
Guided by these indications, two antiquaries almost 
simultaneously (they quarrelled for the honour of 
priority of discovery) assigned to some walls of a 
ruined Roman building on the right bank of the 
Licenza, four miles from Bardella, and about a mile 
from the little village of Licenza, the honour of being 
the relics of the Horatian villa. Thus the question con- 
tinued until the present time. 
Vergers, in a paper contributed to the new Bulletin 
Archeologique of the Athéneum Frangais, from which 
the preceding facts have been gathered, repudiates 
the established site, and claims to have discovered 
the true site at a spot a little to the south-west of it. 
His arguments are, that at the place which he indi- 
cates there exists an artificial terrace at the foot of a 
hill which appears to have been the site of a villa, 
and that this site satisfies Horace’s descriptions of the 
vicinage of his house better than the site by the 
stream, indicated by his predecessors. These latter 
ruins, on examination, gave to light tesselated_pave- 
ments of a much later date than the time of Horace; 
moreover, the Rocca Giovane, the supposed position 
of the Temple of Vacuna, is three miles from this 
latter site, and is hidden from it by intervening hills; 
and it is in the valley by the water side, whereas 
Horace speaks of his villa as in arduos and in montes. 
The site which M. Noel des Vergers indicates, answers, 
as it appears to him, more exactly to the descriptions 
and allusions of the poet. He gives a map of the lo- 
cality, made from a survey by M. Pietro Rosa, which 
indicates exactly the topography of the country 
around the rival sites, from which the learned reader 
may draw his own deductions. 

The great Bernal sale will long be remembered by 
collectors of articles of vertu and antiquity for the 
enormous prices which such objects then realised— 
prices, it is the opinion of most men who are entitled 
to give an opinion, utterly out of proportion to the 
real value of the objects. There were, doubtless, 
numerous things of great interest and rarity, worth 
perhaps the sums which they fetched ; but the bulk of 
the collection consisted of articles of vertu, of a high 
class, but such as a diligent collector would have little 
trouble in acquiring from the English or Continental 
dealers, at prices very far less than those which were 
paid at the Bernal sale. : : 

The principal lots in each day’s sale, with the prices 
which they brought, were recorded in the daily 
papers ; the list would occupy far too much space to 
be ever so briefly entered here. It is the less neces- 
sary that we should thus occupy our space, since Mr. 
J. H. Burn, the author of the Annotated Catalogue of 
the Beaufoy collection of coins in the possession of the 
Corporation of London, is about to publish an Anno- 
tated Catalogue of the Bernal Collection. 

The first five days of the sale were devoted to the 
Oriental, German, Dresden, Chelsea, and Sévres porce- 
lain, 601 lots, which brought seven or eight thousand 
pounds. The collection contained some fine specimens 
of the various wares. The next three days were occu- 
pied with the pictures, a curious collection formed to 
illustrate the contemporary costumes: such a col- 
lection, of course, could not be expected to be of first- 
rate merit as works of art; nevertheless some of 
them were good paintings, and many were interest- 
ing as rare portraits of historical personages. They 
realised 90007. The medimval metal-work and eccle- 
siastical silver occupied the next two days. The 
object of greatest antiquarian interest, perhaps, was 
the magic crystal of King Lothaire, a circular erys- 
tal, 44 inches in diameter, engraved with the history 
of Susannah, and Latin inscriptions above, including 
the important one, “ Lotharius Rex France. fieri 
jussit ;” the crystal is contained in a copper gilt 
frame set with imitation jewels, with an open-work 
flower edge. It is said that this relic was once sold 
in Paris for 12 francs. Mr. Bernal gave 10 guineas 
for it; it went at the sale for 225 guineas! Sir 
Thomas More’s candlesticks of brass, with flowers and 
leaves enamelled in blue and white, inscribed under the 
foot “ Sir Thomas More, Knight, 1552,” bought for 12/., 
sold for 220 guineas. The celebrated Reliquary of 
the Kings, as it is styled in the catalogue, a coffer- 
formed reliquary of copper-gilt, enamelled with blue 
and turquoise, elaborately ornamented ; presented by 
Pope Eugenius IV., to Philip le Bon, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, inclosing the relics found in the Chartreux 
at Dijon in 1430 a.p., bought for 287, sold for 
63 guineas. A curious steel lock for a shrine, on 
which is wrought in high relief the Saviour kneeling 
under an archway surrounded by trees, St. Peter 








under the name of Licenza, was the Diligentia which 
Horace mentions in the 18th Epistle of the 1st Book, 


| v. 104— | 


and another figure below, a mask over the key hole, 
and pierced border, sold for 327. The Thomas-a- 
Becket Reliquary, a small coffer of copper-gilt, richly 
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! 
enamelled with blue; on the front is represented the | 
Martyrdom of the saint; sold for 27 guineas. 


gilt chalice, shaped like a wine-glass on a slender | brought ; 
time of | sketches. His largest work is a scene in ‘ The Ruins 


English of the 


stem, 74 inches high, 
The total receipts | 


Charles I. sold for 11 guineas. 


A | multifarious, but less powerful than usual. 


Both have their share of hopes and fears. Carl Haag is 


from Montenegro several characteristic 
g 


' 
ceaseless warfare with the destructive element of fire, 


He has | 


} 
| 


of Saloa, Dalmatia” (65), where a bard is singing the | 


of the two days exceeded 40007. The Limoges, Dres- | history of the destruction of that city. The Head of a 
den, and Oriental enamels occupied one day ; some of | ‘‘ Venetian Lady” (75) is perhaps his most striking 


them were of very high antiquity and very curious: a | performance. 


portrait of Catharine de Medicis was bought for 400 
guineas, by an agent of the French Government. 

The Faenza or Majolica, and Palissy ware occu- 
pied three days. 


| has made a study, to an imaginary scene. 


The collection was especially | shedding a yellow light. 


is an application of trick of light, which the artist 
The 
rabble rout are seen through the wood, their torches 
The gloomy dell behind is 


famous for this portion of its contents. One of the | finely suggestive of loneliness and silence, a contrast 


most curious examples was a plate, the subject be- 


lieved to be Raphael and the Fornarina in the studio | 


of an artist who is engaged in painting a plate; at 


the Stowe sale it went for 4/.; at the Bernal sale it was | r ; d i 
| meadow, and mountain, John Callow’s breezy | skilful; and in this case, as in other works of the 


sold for 120/.; we hope it is not correct that agents for 
the Marlborough House and the British Museum 
were bidding against one another, and by so doing 
increased the price which the nation has to pay for it 
by no less than 60 guineas. There were altogether 


400 lots of majolica, which are estimated to have cost | very strong this year. 


| to the revelries of Comus. 


| 
| 
} 


The figure of the night- 


wanderered lady may be seen in the distance. ‘ The 
Harvest Moon ” (50), by E. Duncan, is a capital 


moonlight effect. George Fripp’s snatches of river, 


| seas and scudding vessels we need not particu- 


| 


| 


| larise or describe; they will sufficiently recommend 


themselves to the attentive visitor. The ad- 
mirers of David Cox will probably not find him 
We profess ourselves unable 


Mr. Bernal 1000/.; they realised 7000/. The armour | to do more than faintly appreciate the merits of his 


and arms and stained-glass occupied four days. | present productions. 


There were some specimens of very finely chased and 
inlaid armour. The Venetian and German glass and 
Gross de Flanders occupied aday,and contained fair spe- 
cimens of most of the varieties of those wares, specially 
some intesting German enamelled glass. 


We certainly like to see some- 
thing more in a picture than there is in the “ Heath 


Scene” (248), where Mr. Cox seems to have determined | stances. 


to show out of how small materials something called 
a picture may be made. F. W. Barton's “ Peasants 


The large | of Upper Franconia waiting for Confession ” (239), 


collection of 20 clocks and 100 watches contained | contains some capital figures, and is a work of high 


only a few of any particular interest. And, lastly, 
there was a day occupied by carvings in ivory and 
miscellaneous curiosities. The proceeds of the whole 
sale was 60,000/., just 50,0002. more than the trustees 
estimated the collection at in their offer of it to the 
British Museum. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 

OLD WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
ALTHOUGH this society has reached its fifty-first year, 
it is to all appearances as young and vigorous as ever. 
It supports well the high character which the English 
Water-colour School has attained. Signs of d-cadence 
there are none ; though from time to time an honoured 
name passes away from the list of members, the 
vacant place is quickly filled by new aspirants. This 
year a gap is caused by the absence of Copley Field- 
ing, whose landscapes are not easily replaced. He 
was cut off in the maturity of his power, and with 
energies unexhausted. 

William Callow is very abundant in street-views, 





promise. §. P. Jackson’s ‘Summer Day on the 
Coast” (186) is a hazy effect, very accurately studied 
from nature. W. C. Smith’s “ View of Constanti- 
nople” (190) is a brilliant piece of painting, but hardly 
finished with that careful elaboration which the eye 
demands in water- colour pieces. J. P. Naftel, D. Cox, 
jun., W. Evans of Eton, have each landscapes of dis- 
tinguished ability. Frederick Tayler’s “ Stag Hunt, 
Full Cry” (206) abounds with his ancient fire. The 
clever “Equestrian Portrait of an Officer in her 
Majesty’s Service, taken at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ” 
(67), by Nancy Rayner, deserves noting for its racy 
humour and spirited execution. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ir is the custom of the Royal Academy to place a 
motto on the title-page of its catalogue. This year a 
dictum of Lessing has been selected, which runs as 
follows :—“ The critic of art ought to keep in view 


| 


S. Palmer’s “ Dell of Comus” (73) | 


| 
| 


| 


were there portrayed. The task imposed upon the 
painter was to give in all its truthful reality a re- 
presentation of one of those deeds of courage, which 
rival the acts of the giant-quellers of romance. The 
stories of a Samson, a Hercules, or a Siegfried, might 
have furnished more picturesque materials, but are not 
superior in spiritual grandeur. With unerring artistic 
instinct, Millais has seized upon the points calculated 
to bring the transaction home to the mind of the spec- 
tator in the most effective manner. The ruddy glare 
of the fire is realised with extraordinary fidelity. 
The firm tread of the fireman, and his placid ex- 
pression of countenance, mark admirably the lofty 
fortitude of the real hero. The management of the 
three children, one of whom he carries under each 
arm, the third hanging on his back, is extremely 


artist upon which we have commented, the passing 
action of the moment has been caught with singular 
happiness. The expression and attitude of the mother, 
though remarkably beautiful in themselves, are, per- 
haps, the most open to comment. It may be that a 
more substantial figure would have been more satis- 
factory, and a countenance less composed more that 
which we might have expected under the circum- 
The idea of the painter seems to be to con- 
trast the frailty of the mother with the sturdy power 


| of the fireman, and to exhibit in her countenance a 
} mixture of gratitude and joy. ‘The cold light of dawn 


| 
} 


| 


not only the capabilities, but the proper object of | 


art.” As critics, we gladly accept a maxim emanat- 
ing from so respectable an authority. What, how- 


of Continental towns chiefly,remarkable for the neatest | ever, is the proper object of art? Pleasure, or profit, 
possible drawing, and telling contrasts of light and | or both combined? One of the two elements is at any 


shadow. Admirable are the “Street in Verona” 
(215); the “Corso Francese, Milan” (228); the 
“Canal at Ghent, with the Church of St. Nicholas” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rate indispensable, and, if we do not find profit in the 
works presented to our notice, we must at least be 
exigeant in the article of pleasure. The more va- 


(170); and the ‘“ Domkirche at Wurzburg from the | cuous the picture of matter for thought or improving 


bridge, during the fair” (44). Clear, sparkling, and 


reflection, the more must we require some sensuous 


brilliant, yet with an absence of all gaudy or over- | gratification. As for the capabilities of art, never 


luscious colour. 
purples, and the rich hues which Nature applies prin- 
cipally to flowers and fruits. 
Forest of Rothiemurchus, Loch Morlech, and Cairn- 
gorm” (210), is full of warmth and glow. 
Bay of Naples” (30), too, is an exquisite piece of 
colour. 
Surrey” (13), is a genial landscape. The shady lane 
on the right, and the vista of harvesting on the left, 
make up a charming view. 
about in such a place. It revives associations of thie 
country in the vividest manner. “ An Autumn After- 
noon” (15), is another excellent piece by the same 


| 


“ The | 


| 


C. Davidson’s view “at Gatton Park, | small cost. 


We long to be strolling | 


artist, who has an eye for the charm of a field of | 


ripe corn, with its fine yellow-brown tints. John 
Gilbert’s “Merchant of Venice” (9) is rather an 
ambitious application of water-colour; “ The Al- 
chemist ” (54), a smaller effort, is more successful ; 
but the best effect is that of “ The Letter-writer, 
Constantinople” (186), most probably a transcript of 
reality. Mr. Lewis’s ‘“ Well in the Desert, Egypt” 
(135), and “ Greeting in the Desert” (150), display 
exquisite drawing, but want of shadow gives the 
objects a wooden appearance. Alfred Fripp’s “ Going 
Home—Woman from the Mountains of Subiaco ( 110), 
and “ Peasants of Olevano returning from Labour” 


(165), exhibit some stately forms of Italian peasants, | 


grandly treated. F. W. Topham’s “ Andalusian 
Letter-writer” (141) has a good deal of character in 
it; and the Spanish ‘“ Posada” (319) the same. The 
long lad, who seems to be rapt in admiration at a feat 
of skill performed by his comrade, is admirable. Walter 
Goodall’s “ Old Willow” (302) is, in fact, a group of 
children playing and singing on the boughs of an 
old tree. He has considerable merit as a colourist ; 
but his figures seem to us to want elasticitv. 
Hunt has a girl’s face ‘ From Nature” (285)—a 


W. | 


Masterpiece of execution; his ‘* Malade Imaginaire” | 


(229) is a portrait of himself in the act of taking a 
dose of physic. His flowers and fruits, as usual, dis- 
tance competition. 
art. Mr. J. J. Jenkins, in his ‘* Hopes and Fears” 
226) has treated an incident of war times—the re- 
turn of a wounded soldier to his cottage—with his 
usual feeling ; the wife, on her knees by the cradle, 
18 seen in one compartment; in the other, the husband 
timorously looks in at the window from the outside, 





They are marvels of imitative | 


T. M. Richardson delights in violets, | was there a time in which less excuse for imbecility 


existed. Science has done its utmost to put our 


The scene “In the | artists on a par with those of the most fortunate 


times. Physical appliances of every kind abound, 
elementary studies are facilitated, the pupil has the 
experience of centuries communicated to him at 
‘The rude mechanical difficulties with which 
earlier artists had to contend have been conquered, and 
standing on the shoulders of the giants of former ages, 
the dwarfs of the present may see farther than ever their 
predecessors did, though unluckily they still remain 
dwarfs. The capabilities of art, therefore, in the present 
day, are great; what we lack is, men of mind able to 


wield and control the means which science places | 
A waste of means prevails on | 


at the disposal of art. 
every hand: an artist strikes out a happy effect, 
acquires a mastery over certain forms, certain com- 
binations of colour, and after the first two or three 
successful essays gives us a series of réchauffés, each 
more tame and vapid than the last. The infinite 
diversity of nature, as exhibited in character and ex- 
pression, is ignored ; two or three models seem enough 
to last the life of an artist. Painters themselves are 
perhaps not sensible of their own deterioration, anc 
are more alive to the ease and facility which they 
acquire by working continually in one groove. The 
effect, however, is visible enough to the annual spec- 
tator. A perpetual recurrence to nature and reality 
is the only remedy for this evil; and though this 
practice may be recommended and talked about by 
teachers and professors, we observe little trace of its 
practice in many artists who once appeared capable 
of great things. We do not think we ask too much 
of our artists, when we require them to think for 
themselves, and to give us something to think about. 
We know their capabilities; they can paint, draw, 
colour, produce effects. But what is all this if the 
highest objects of art are forgotten? After the hint 
they have given us from Lessing, we shall express our 
opinion upon their performances with little ceremony. 

The picture of the year which commands the first 
notice, not from its magnitude, but from its origi- 
nality and the intensity of its expression, is “The 
Rescue” (282), by J. E. Millais, A. Not long ago, the 
Quarterly Review gave a vivid sketch of the history 
and achievements of the Londor Fire Brigade. The 


= 


| heroic virtues of the men, whose calling it is to wage 


| them. 


| but the story is not told with much unction. 


seen through the window, and suggesting the quiet 
repose in which the vast city lies, heedless of the 
stirring incident of a conflagration taking place within 
this its mighty bosom, is a touch in the true prx- 
taffaelite vein. 

‘‘ Learrecovering his Reason at the sight of Cordelia” 
(149), J. R. Herbert, R.A. The imbecility of old age 
is strongly impressed on the countenance of Lear; 
but he does not look so kingly a personage as we 
imagine him. Cordelia is graceful and tender. The 
figure behind does not add much to the interest of the 
picture, which has the artist’s dry, wiry style of exe- 
cution rather in excess. ‘ Christabel” (181), by W. 
Dyce, R A., is also in the flat fresco-like style. The 
expression—more particularly of the mouth—is very 
fine. In our estimation, the face gains, rather than 
otherwise, by a certain severity of outline and 
by its departure from recognised fashionable 
types of bewty. ‘'Scene—Lawn before the Duke’s 
Palace; Orlando about to engage with Charles, the 
Duke’s Wrest er” (78), D. Maclise, R.A. This pic- 
ture has Mr. Maclise’s merits and defects con- 
spicuously marked. The attitude of the Duke is well 
conceived; Rosalind and Celia are the artist’s usual 
types of fair and dark beauty. Charles the Wrestler 
is the melodramatic villain all over, and suspiciously 
like the Duke in the face. Orlando is a weakling. 
Mr. Maclise’s conceptions always savour of the 
stage; the details of the picture have this character. 
The rustic chairs and oak-leaves in the left corner 
look as if cut out of pasteboard; the leaves, particu- 
larly, are like those waxed paper substitutes for foliage 
with which the shops abound at Christmas. Putting 
these drawbacks aside, this is one of the best of 
Mr. Maclise’s tableaux vivants that we have seen. The 
palace, lawn, and woods behind are introduced with 
good effect. 

‘‘Cimabue’s celebrated Madonna carried in pro- 
cession through the streets of Florence; in front 
of the Madonna, and crowned with laurels, walks 
Cimabue himself, with his pupil Giotto; behind it, 
Arnolfo di Lapo, Gaddo Gaddi, Andrea Tafi, Nicola 
Pisano, Buffalmacco, and Simone Memmi; in the 
corner, Dante” (569), F. Leighton. This is the 
ambitious work of a young artist, and has much 
promise of excellence; but, withal, much to make us 
distrust. If his genius has not yet come to the point 
of ripeness, much yet may be hoped from him. We 
counsel him, at once, to throw away the idealities 
of the school in which he has been studying, and to 
look into nature for himself—to paint real men and 
real faces, instead of the second-hand conventionali- 
ties with which he has filled his picture. The whole 
troop seem to be half asleep, and in a very hot and 
tired state; they remind us of Tennyson’s mild-eyed 
melancholy lotus-eaters. There is no stir, no life in 
Dante, sensible man, has found something to 
lean against; most of the others are much in want 
of a prop. Notwithstanding these exceptionable 
features, there is that in the picture which leads us to 
think that the world may yet hear more of Mr. 
Leighton. ‘ Sancho Panza and Dr. Pedro Rezio” 
(95), C. R. Leslie, R.A., has few of the artist’s best 
qualities, and is particularly cold and opaque in 
Sancho’s, the most important face, is best; 
7 Royal 
Pensioners at Carisbrook Castle, 1650” (161), C. W. 
Cope. R.A. The pensioners are the son and 
daughter of Charles the First; the latter died 
of grief at her father’s death, while a prisone: 
in the castle. She is here seen lying a corpse, 
her head resting on an opened Bible. The young 
prince and an armed guard are prominent figures in 
the foreground. The princess appears stony, not 
like a real corpse. The figures in front produce a 
striking rather than pleasing effect, by the promi- 
nence with which they stand ‘out of the picture. 
“ Penserosa” (201), also by Mr. Cope, is a pleasing 
young lady, more of the earth than Dyce’s *C hristabel. 


colour. 
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““Maria tricks Malvolio” (108), W. P. Frith, R.A. 
Maria is coming through the branches of a tree, with 
the letter in her hand. This is the whole of the picture, 
which is of small size, and executed in Mr. Frith’s new 
andimproved manner. The face of Maria is natural, 
happily caught; we may have seen it before in the 


artist’s pictures, but here it hits the character exactly. | 


** Beatrice 120), C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A. The Presi- 
dent has here set forth one of his favourite puzzles. 
Whose Beatrice is it? Dante’s Beatrice, Shakspere’s 
Beatrice, or anybody’s Beatrice? ‘ Lovers” (126), 
W. P. Frith, R.A. <A fragmentary reminiscence of 
Mr. Frith’s studies for his *‘ Life at the Sea-side,” 
beautifully executed. ‘‘ Spring—the first of a series 
of the seasons” (1 3), T. Webster, R.A. A pretty, 
idle, group of « hildren, delightfully engaged in doing 
nothing. Primroses and other flowers denote the 
sweet season of the vear. There is a delightful little 
vista of distant fields and cottages to the left. “A 
race” (182), T. Webster, R.A. A charming mea- 
dow skirted by a wood; in the background boys 
at cricket; in front two kneeling boys, with 


young ones on their backs, performing a confused | 


kind of race. Execited with the utmost care; 
we discern a want of freedom in the drawing of 
the cricketers in the background, which will be 


manifest to those whose eyes are familiar with the 
gymnastics of the cricket-ground. ‘ Haymaking” 
(768), G. E. Hicks. ‘Hark! hark! the lark at 
feaven’s gate sings” (526), by the same. Two pic- 
tures of remarkable talent. In the latter, the fresh 
cheerful colour of the yet unmown hayfields, with the 
red weeds, which give warmth to the pale yellow of 
the grass, are admirably caught. The tigures in both 
these pictures are natural and unaffected. In the 
haymaking scene, contrast the lady-haymaker of the 


foreground with the sturdy form of the raker in the | 


distance behind. The original but perfectly success- 
ful treatment of the colours in the dresses of the prin- 
cipal figures deserve to be pointed out. These two 
paintings are ng the chefs-d’wuvre of the year. 
“The Captivity of Eccelino, the tyrant of Padua” 
(225), S. A. Hart, R.A. Eccelino, in the hospital, 
rejects spiritual and medical aid, refuses food, and 
finally expires. 


amc 


to be wondered that Eccelino refuses. What if she 
had tried him with a plate of hot soup? “An 
Armenian Lady” (90), J. F. Lewis. As a piece | 
of execution, very wonderful. The glossy sur- 


face of India silk is represented with singular skill. 
In the distance, through the window you see the 


Nile, with its cliffs and groves of palms. ““ Britomart | 


unarming” (16), F. R. Pickersgill, A. We wish Mr. 
Pickersgill would follow the example of Mr. Hook, 
and go to nature once more for some 
are luxurious, and imagination supplies them flesh and 
blood. Whatever admiration we may have felt hereto- 
fore for the dazzling beauty of an imaginary Britomart, 
eur raptures are tamed down, our illusions dispelled, by 
this frigid reproduction of forms which the artist has 
repeatedly used before. This mannerism is the very 
bane of painters; the more facility they acquire in 
painting a particular object, armour, silk dresses, fair 
flesh, or whatever the special matter may be, the 
weaker year by year becomes the dose of thought or 


invention which is to inspire life into their materials. | 
Mr. Hook, who used to deal in somewhat the same | 


wares as Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, we observe bas tried his 
hand at country and has achieved two 
capital bits of landscape, with figures. “Colin, thou 
kenst utherne shepheard’s boye” (77), an 
infinitely more genial illustration of a text of 
Spenser than the last-mentioned picture. Ona hill side 
lies Colin, stretched at length on the ground, his sheep 
dotting the heath above. A sloping lawn is opposite 
fringed with trees, and a line of dark firs cutting the 
sky. It werea rare place to lie a long summer’s noon. 
‘‘ Market morning” (9), by the same, is a racy transcript 
of nature. It is a scene which the artist has evidently 
enjoyed, and he makes the spectator enjoy it too. 
“Christian conducted by Charity, Prudence, Piety, 
and Discretion, Valley of Humiliation ” 


scenes, 


the s 





into the 
(824), F. R. Pickersgill, R.A. This is, perhaps, the best 
of the artist’s works; but, after all, it breathes little 
of the spirit of Bunyan. A man in armour, though 
good in allegory and romance, is certainly one of the 
least interesting objects in art. Weare terribly re- 
minded of those deadly-lively wooden gentlemen in 
the Tower who figure in the armour of the several 
periods of our hist ry. ‘Othello and Iago” (327), 
J. A. Hart, R.A.— The weakness of Pickersgill is 
gigantic s gth in comparison with the perfor- 
mances of Hart. What is to be said of this 





Othello and Iago? It is really a little too bad to 
couple Shaksperian names with inanities of this 
kind. ihe idea—if any—of these personages, has 


been probably taken from the dbretto of Rossini’s 
opera, in which all the colour of the original charac- 
ters has been successfully so washed out. ‘The Alms- 
deeds of Dorcas ” (379), W. C. T. Dobson.—A clever 
variation of thesubject treated by Mr. Dobson last year. 
He improves in manipulative art, and in richness and 





effect of colour. What we desiderate is “human na- 
lor example, one little child is represented | 


ture. 
feeding another somewhat younger, by putting a piece 
of bread to its mouth. Thestarving child is standing 


up, and not supposed to be suffering from actual in- 


One of the nurses is trying to tempt | 
him with a piece of pomegranate, which it is hardly | 


realities. | 
Spenser is mellifluous to read, and his descriptions | 


| anition ; yet, instead of seizing the offered food with 
its hand, with the infallible instinct of hungry 
children, it merely opens its mouth in a feeble manner, 
does not even seem to seize the offered morsel with 
its teeth. “The Arrest of a Peasant Royalist, 
Brittany, 1793.” F. Goodall, A. 
artist’s usual care, and good effect of a darkened 
interior. The expression of the peasant himself puz- 
zles us rather; the two soldiers are very good, par- 
ticularly the one who stands furthest back, and is 
mildly remonstrating. *“ Bacchante and Young 
Faun Dancing” (396). W. E. Frost, A. Is it 
profit or delight that is to be got out of this picture ? 
The attitude of the Bacchante is eminently ungraceful; 
her stockings are falling to her heels, her loose drapery 


Painted with the | 


is about to tumble down at the next movement she | 


makes. All this is suggestive of tipsy hilarity, cer- 


tainly ; but it is not edifying, and has not the excuse | 


| of being beautiful. A certain amount of finely painted 
flesh there certainly is, but it is necessary to recollect 
‘notonly the capabilities, but the proper objects of art.” 
“ The Life and Death of Buckinghan ”’ (349). A. Egg, 
A. In two scenes; the first one of revelry in the 
flourishing days of Buckingham; the second, his 
wretched end in a deserted room of a miserable inn. The 
banquet is rather a confused mass of forms; the eye 


has difficulty in analysing them. But the drawing and | 


| design is good, and the whole full of thought and sug- 
gestion, “* A Hearty Welcome,” (309), G. B. O'Neill. 
A picture full of character by the artist who painted 
that inimitable ‘jury ” last year. ‘ The abdication of 
Mary Queen of Scots” (361), A. Johnston. The 
artist has a very good notion of afrown. The whole 
party are frowning together, but we do not trace the 
harshness and brutality of Lord Lindsay, nor 
the agitation of Mary, hinted at in the quotation 
in the catalogue. ‘“ Horace Vernet,” (433), J.R. 
Herbert, R. A. A portrait of one distinguished artist 
by another. In the driest possible manner. A can- 


vass with a slight sketch of a landscape behind 


does but seem to make the picture more blank and | 


cheerless. Nevertheless this portrait is more in- 
teresting, and has more to detain the eye when 
looked into, than the majority of the fatty 
smudges which pass for portraiture nowadays. 
“The Seventh day of the Decameron—Philomusa’s 
Song by the side of the Beautiful Lake, in the Ladies’ 
Valley,” (457), P. F. Poole, A. 





| the usual fees. 


We are curious to | 


know by what species of light the Ladies’ Valley is | 


supposed to be illumined. 


Js it the setting sun? Is | 


this picture really inspired by anything in Boccaccio? | 


Some fine tall figures are visible through the misty 


that great pictorial ability is here employed to little 
purpose, 

“Scene from Don Quixote ” (476), J. C. Horsley. 
It is that where the curate and barber invade the 
Knight’s library, and condemn a large portion to the 
flames. The curate, though a little approaching to 
caricature, isexcellent. “ The Gratitude of the Mother 
| of Moses for the safety of her Child ” (486), J. C. Hook, 
A. The benefit of Mr. Hook’s country studies may be 
diseerned in this work, although it is one purely of 
imagination ; but we see in it the reviving effect of a 


face, pressing the hand of the infant to her lips, is 
remarkably good: her hasty tread in retreating with 
her char 
of her wile, is also well marked 
(506), W. J. Grant. 
young artist who has good 
we already perceive certain mannerisms loom- 
ing in the distance. The apothecary here is 
the celebrated one of Mantua who sold Romeo a 
dose of hellebore. The subject, as our artist has treated 





“The Apothecary ‘3 


ideas in him, though 


into three parts. First, Romeo and the apothecary ; 


| truth, a falling off seems to be visible among those 
} artists whose names stand the highest. The land- 
scapes we must reserve for another occasion. The 
sculpture-room we have explored, but without re- 
ceiving much edification. It is, indeed, difficult to 
criticise works so placed that, however meritorious, 
they cannot be properly enjoyed. We have a general 
impression also, that the force of Lessing’s motto 
is little felt by our sculptors in general—that the 
proper object of their art is little understood by them. 
Would artists who really had an object in bust- 
making beyond that of gratifying an instinct of 
modelling, and of following out, like Chinese, thi 
traditions of antiquity, rest satisfied with pupilless 
eyes, and hair and face all of the same tone and 
colour. Is it a likeness, a visible representation of a 
human face, with its play of expression, which they 
wish to produce; and if so, is their object a reality or 
an ideality? In the most of the marble busts which 
yearly crowd the shelves of the sculpture-room, we 
can trace neither the one nor the other. The deadly 
tyranny of routine and tradition is decidedly as strong 
in art as in governmental arrangements. But for th: 
present we must hold our peace on this question, 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
Mr. Batty has finished his statue of the Lord Chief 





| Justice Mansfield, and it is now in Westminster-hall, 


preparatory to its erection among the other statues in 
the vestibule of the Houses of Parliament.——The 
inner windows of the first gallery of the Scott monu- 
ment at Edinburgh are to be filled with stained glass, 
painted with effigies of St. Giles and St. Andrews and 
armorial bearings. The cost will be about 3002— 
The Dresden Gallery shuts on the 1oth (to-day), for 
the purpose of moving the pictures to the new 
Museum—an operation which will occupy several 
weeks. Preparations are being made at the rooms 
of the Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, for an Exhi- 
bition of the Pictures of the late John Chalon, R.A., 
and of bis brother, Alfred Chalon, R.A. The statue 
of Campbell, the poet, by William Calder Marshall, 
k.A., has been placed in Westminster Abbey. The 
ecclesiastical authorities have in this instance forgone 
These amounted to about 200/., and 
the subscription money was already much below the 
sculptor’s just claim. The poor pay which Mr. 
Marshall has received for his statue of the poet 
Campbell, to which we (Mr. Peter Cunningham, in th« 
Illustrated News) directed attention last week, will be 











| better understood by the public when the price is con- 


haze, but hardly real men and women. It seems to us | 


trasted with the sums received by other sculptors for 
statues of the same size and material. Chantrey’s 
usual charge for a standing statue, a little larger 
than life, was two thousand guineas. For the 
large Watt, in Westminster Abbey, he received 
six thousand pounds. The elder Bacon had 
thirteen hundred guineas for his statue of John 
Howard, and the late Mr. Joseph had eighteen 
hundred pounds for his statue of Wilkie in the 
National Gallery. The smallest sum ever given 
for a statue in marble of any excellence—before this 


| unexpected small pay to Mr. Marshall—was six hun- 


conference with nature. The expression of the mother’s | 


dred guineas, the sum (minus afew pounds we believe) 


| which the elder Bacon received for his fine statue of 


as though half afraid of the discovery | 


Again a bit of nature, by a | 
| was the poor produce 


Dr. Johnson. Only the other day Mr. Gibson re- 
ceived five thousand pounds for the statue of Sir 
Robert Peel in Westminster Abbey. But the Peel 
pay was a vote of the House, while the Campbell pay 
of a starved subscription.— 
The Oxford Museum Delegacy have resolved that it 
is desirable that the University should accept the 
tender of Messrs Lucas and Son, of London, amount- 


| ing to the sum of 29,0412, for the erection of a Museum 
it, naturally divides itself, after the humiletic manner, | 


| ward. 


secondly, the life-tide rolling by, and seen through the | 


open door, the joyous crowd all unconscious of the 
tragedy of which an act is passing within ; thirdly, the 
| apotheeary’s starved wife and child, of whom we read 
nothing in Shakspere, but who make here the most 


effective touch in the picture. The woman is listening | 


in the back compartment of the shop, obviously 
dreading lest her husband’s fear of the law should 
lead him to reject the golden offers of Romeo. 
“ Eda” (638), J. Sant, a very lovely little girl; we 
suppose that she is her own godmother, unless the 
name be a misprint for Ada. ‘Griselda expelled 
from the House of the Marquis” (640), W. Gale. 
There is effort and good-will in this picture, yet we 
find in it little to remind us of Chaucer's exquisite 
and pathetic description. The artist is more suc- 
cessful in single heads than in figures. “John 


Evelyn’s First Meeting with Grinling Gibbons” (666), | 


F. S. Cary, at a distance shows some excellent effects 
| of light and colour, but will not bear much looking 
into. Evelyn seems as very a stick asthe instrument 
with which he is touching, not tapping, the doer. 
“* Wiseacres ” (1135), J. Hayllar. 
geniuses, drawn from the very life—coarse and vul- 


| of the parties who give the orders. 


gar, if you will; sons of earth, but of nature’s genuine | 


clay. 
them as entities, just as much as Mr. Weller of the 
Belle Savage and his celebrated son. 


portraits. The latter are more prevalent than ever, 
| and certainly we do not perceive that this peculiarly 
} national branch of art is advancing in excellence; in 


We know not the originals, yet acknowledge | 


We have said nothing about the landseapes, or the | 


according to the plan of Messrs. Dean and Wood- 
Mr. Fenton, the celebrated photographer 
and his assistant, have been actively employed in 
front of Sebastopol. His duties in the British Museum 
compel him to leave the Crimea now; but such have 
been bis zeal and energy, in spite of winter weather, 
and occasionally of Russian missiles, that he will 
bring home with him about eight hundred views of 
Sebastopol and its vicinity——The casting of the 
colossal statue of the Duke of Wellington, by Mr. 
Noble, of Burton-street, to be erected at Manchester 
in testimony of the respect and admiration of the 
inhabitants of that eity for his Grace, took place 
last week at the establishment of Messrs. Robin- 
son and Co., Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.— 
In a note to a report of the extrordinary trial 
for libel, in which Mr. S. C. Hall was the defendant 
and Mr. Baron Alderson distinguished himself, Mr. 
Hall says:—‘‘ There is scarcely a popular artist, of 
whose works either copies or imitations there are not 
from fifty to a hundred sold in the year. They are 
sometimes so well done as to deceive good judges: 
woe be to the men who paint these copies or imita- 





| tions, knowing they are to be sold as origina’s; and 
A choice circle of | 


they do know it well—from the notorious character 
Whenever we 
can mark the culprits in this way we shall certainly 
do so. Things are indeed grown to such a pass, that 
buyers are frequently puzzled to know what to do— 
uncertain often whether their valued gems are gold 
or tinsel. Not many months ago, an artist, Mr. 
N——, was applied to by a respectable-looking per- 
son, to know if a picture he carried with him was 
painted by him, Mr. N——. The answer was ‘ Yes. 
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A letter of guarantee was then asked for, and cour- 
teously given. The next day the letter was sold 
with a picture—not with the picture shown to Mr. 


N—, and which he guaranteed, but with a copy of 


that picture,which copy the ‘respectable- looking per- 
son’ bad ‘all ready’ to sell as soon as the letter was 
obtained."——-High fees have deprived Canterbury 
Cathedral of the memorial to the late General Cure- 
ton, executed by the sculptor Westmacott, which is 
about to be placed in St. Mary’s Church, Shrews- 
pury.——The Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine 
for 1855 will be held at Diisseldorf, and commence on 
the 27th of this month. Among the principal com- 
positions announced are, a Symphony - Herr Fer- 
dinand Hiller, Haydn’s “ Creation, Mendelssohn's 
Overture to ‘ Meerestille,” Dr. Schumann’s Cantata, 
“Paradise and the Peri,” and Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Our advertising columns contain the preliminary 
announcement of the great triennial Musical Festival 
at Birmingham, which stands fixed for the last four 
days in the month of August next. Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouseley, Bart., Mus. Doc. and M.A. of Christ 
Church, has been nominated by the Proctors suc- 





cessor of the late Sir Henry Bishop in the Professor- | 





ship of Music at Oxford. Mr. C. Kean announces 
that the revival of ‘* Henry the Eighth,” so long in 
preparation, will take place on Wednesday, when 
Mrs. Kean will re-appear in ‘Queen Catherine.” 
—-Mr. Albert Smith gave his Mont Blanc enter- 
tainment for the thousandth time on Tuesday, 
May 1, with as unflagging spirit and animation as 
when he first appeared in his rostrum at the Egyptian 
Hall. The audience heard it with the same attention, 
and entered into the various points of interest and 
amusement with as much cordiality as ever, and Mr. 
Albert Smith signalised the occasion by presents of 
bouquets and lithographs to those present. The 
committee of the friends of the late Sir Henry Bishop 
have continued their generous exertions. An adver- 
tisement in our paper to-day explains that a member 
of Sir H. Bishop’s f:mily, counting on aid from other 
relatives, has relieved the committee of their benevo- 
lent charge, and the concerts, and other arrangements 
for public charity, are no longer required. 

Rossini (says Galignani) is now on his way to 
Paris, where the gran’ maestro is sure of a welcome 
worthy his matchless talents—a debt honestly due for 
the countless hours of delight he has afforded every 
lover of music for more than a quarter of a century. 
——The new opera of Auber, about to be produced at 
the Opéra Comique at Paris, is to be called Jenny 


Cbs 








LITERARY NEWS. 


Ir appears likely (says the the Publishers’ Circular) that 
the abolition of the Newspaper stamp will lead to 
important results. Several new ne wspapers at very 
low prices are spoken of, one of which is to be pub- 
lished daily. The most important undertaking is a 
new illustrated paper, to be called the J/lustrated 
Times, of large size, to be ably edited and well illus- 
trated, and upon which large sums of money have 
been already expended, which, it is said, will take 
town and country by storm. It is to consist of 
sixteen pages as large as the J/lustrated London News, 
with twenty engravings by the best draughtsmen, 
and to be publishe od at Two; ence, 
Mr. James Burke (of the Irish Bar), known to our 
readers as the author of a ** Memoir of Moore,” an 
« abridgment of Lingard’s England,” and Editor of 
Speeches of Edmund Burke, with a Memoir and 
historic sal notes,” is, we learn, about to deliver some 
historical and _ liter: ry lectures in London. Mr. 
Burke is to lecture on the “ Orators of Ireland” at 


the Westminster Literary Institution, on the 24th 
inst, and on the “ Orators of England” at the 
Camden Literary Institution in June. The learned 


om man is also to give a lecture on the “ Orators 


f Scotland” at one of our literary societies on an 
wily day. We wish Mr. Burke success in these 
lectures, illustrative of the career and oratory of some 


of the most eloquent men who have adorned history. 
—tThe Right Hon. T. B. Mac aulay has been elected 
amember of the Royal Academy of Amsterdam, in the 


class of literature, languages, history, and _belles- 
lettres. Together with our compatriot, Jacob Grimm, 
the grammarian; Ranke, the historian ; Lepsius, 


the archeologist ; and other learned men of European 
Teputation, were elected. Eugene Sue has been 
attacked by ophthalmia, and is threatened with total 
on of sight. Washington Irving, says the New 

York Courier, is suffering from a casualty sustained 
on the 18th of April. Mr. Irving was riding on the 
river road, near Sunny Side, when his horse took 
fright and ran aw ay. The animal’s head was fortu- 
nately towards home, for which he made at a terrible 








pace. Mr. Irving kept his seat, and might have escaped | 


unhurt ; but as the horse turned from the main road he 
fell and threw his rider, who was taken up stunned by 
the fall. Mr. Irvi ing remained insensible for several 
hours, and, though for some time in danger, is now 


(April21), considerably better. ——Sir R. I. Murchison | 
has received the ap pointment of Director of the 
logical Survey—the post left vacant by the death of 
Sir Henry De la Beche—and the 
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of an octavo volume by Bancroft, t 
to be published in a few days by the 
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building within the quadrangle of the 
spent 0 
Negociations are on foot for the 
of a treaty for 
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British 
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protection of literary and arti 
and Spain. ——A veteran 
a speech in Parliament the other 





night, presented an educational contrast that gives 
food for reflection. When Lord Lyndhurst entered 
public life be found, he tells 1 Us, that the majority of 
the members of the House of Commons had beer 
educated in one of our Universities; now he finds 
that not more than one-sixth, or, at the one 
fifth, have been so educated. No wond that 
Latin quotations in the House are now so scarce.—— 
In the absence of Lord Braybrooke, Mr. Bruce pre- 
sided at the Annual Meeting of the Camden Socie ty, 
when the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year:—President, the Right Hon. Lord Bray- 
brooke; Council, Messrs. W. H. Blaauw, John Bruce, 
J. Payne Collier, W. D. Cooper, B. Corney, and J. 
Crosby, Sir Henry Ellis, the Rev. Lambert B. 
Larking, Messrs. P. Levesque, and F. Ouvry, the 
Right Hon. Lord Viscount Strangford, Messrs. W. 
J. Thoms, and Albert Way, Van de Weyer, and th 
Rev. John Webb.—tThe late G. B. Greenough, 


Esq., has left his most valuable collection of 


maps, charts, sections, and engravings to the Geolo; 
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ment, taken precedence of the Gore House scheme. 
Some obj tions to the amalgamation, especially 
those of distance and inaccessibility from the north 
side of Hyde-park, are removed by this change of 
site. Next Friday a committee of the Royal Society 
will meet to receive and consider propositions 
Somerset House had set itself against House. 


Old rights of occupancy—comfortable quarters—love 





of independence and isolation—perhaps a desire to 
stand apart from other and younger associations— 
made it difficult to obtain a strong adhesion from 
the Royal Society in favour of the concentration of 
the learned bodies in one lo ality at Gore House. 
Lord Wrottesley, how , pronounced in favour of 





a union at the Academy ‘dinner. “TI trust,” said 
the noble President of the Royal Society—“I trust 
that the professors of Science and Art will, ere long, 
find a home in some convenient spot in this great 
metropolis, in some building worthy of the nation 
and age in which we life, and worthy of the services 
that both Science and Art have rendered to this 
country and to mankind in general.” We erely 
trust that these wise words imply the adhesion of 
the Royal Society to a scheme for concentration. 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 

Roya ITALtan ERA.—Il Trovator a 
drama in four acts; the music by Verdi; 
bretto edited by Manfredo Maggioni. 


lyric 
the li- 


Op 


HAYMARKET.— Zhe Actress of Padua: a drama 
adapted from the French of Victor Hugo, by Mr. 
Buckstone. 

Avecrnt.—Return of Mr. Wright 





Un Less a man be tho y versed in technical 
jargon of the art, he is ven into the disagreeabk 
necessity of either agreeing with the cognoscenti, or of 
holding his tongue upon every matter relating t 
music; for, unless he can give an account of his 
opinions with pl of fioritura and sel to say 





and cad he might as 
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well attempt to offer an opinion es to a shoe- 
maker—he would inevitab ly be laughed to scorn. For 
this reason I am fi 10 ifess that, although there 


msumedly, which I listen 
and gape over covertly, and secretly wish 
that they were done—yet | preserve a disereet silence 
about them, and take it upon the assurance of those 
who profess to understand the matter, that they are 


be operas which bore me ¢ 


to drowsily 





full of the rzost inexpressible beauties and the most 
masterly effects. But when w that I have re- 
ceived real delight from a ! which combines 
dramatic interest with the exciting pleasures of 








ititled to « Xpress al m openly 
on my own experience, ind built 
I have recognised 


1 Opi 


sense, then I feel e 
and fairly, founded u] 
up of the various causes which 
contributing to the sum of my delight. For this reason 
I shall take the liberty of saying thing of ll Tro- 
vatore, an opera which has given me more re al plea- 
sure than I have for time experienced from an 
operatic work. : 

Like Ernani, t Verdi is much more 
of a lyric drama than an opera. Ge aking, 
composers seem to despise dr amatic effect (as we un- 
derstand the term), and prefer to illustrate the senti- 
ment of the upon which their libretti are con- 
action and 


som 
some 
} 


his last work of 


nerally sp 


story 


ducted rather by their music than by the \ } 
lang ruage of the characters. Verdi, both in Ernani 
and // Trovatore, ecnjoins | oth methods. Strike out 


would still be interesting. I 
‘o nor even Vorma would 
bear the same expe riment. La Sonnambula itself 
would be terribly weak if treated so. It has been 
ged against this opera that the plot is so compli- 
cated that no one can understand it. Tlere is the 
ook. Let metry if I cannot extract the story. It 
opens in the palace of Count de Luna, a Spanish 
nobleman of the fifteenth century. Ferrando, an 
adherent of the family, is relating to the servants a 
horrid incident in the past history of the house. The 
last Count had two sons, the present Count and 
another, named Garzia. One day, a gipsy was found 
near the cradle of the latter, and, being supposed to 
have an evil eye, was burnt for a witch. Her 
daughter Azucena swore to be revenged, and kid- 
napped the babe. Upon the very spot where the old 


the 
imagine 


music, and they 
that neither Fidel 


ur. 


gipsy was burnt the remains of a fire were f und, and 
the charred remains of a child. Since that time 
Azucena had never been seen. ‘The scene changes to 


the gardens of the palace; Leonora is there; she is 
beloved by the Count de Luna she confides to her 
attendant that she loves another, an unknown trou- 


badour, who serenades her nightly from Leneath her 
windows. That night, and within that garden, the 
Count and the Troubadour meet face to face, and the 
latter declares himself to be Manrico, a preserit ed rebel, 

As they retire to fight, and Leonora falls 
the firsS act finishes. Act the second 
opens in a gipsy bivouac among the Biscayan moun- 
tains. Azue nais there, sad, melancholy, dreaming 
and singing of veng: ance for the cruel murder of her 
mother. Manrico too is there, and she calls him her 
son, beseeching him to avenge her. Since the period 
of the first act war has broken out, and Manrico ! a3 
met the Count de Luna in the field: vanquished by 


an outlaw. 


sensele: 488, 


numbers, the former was left for dead, aa only re- 
through the affectionate care of Azucena 
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Manrico is now sent for to defend Castellor. 
scene changes, and this time it is in the cloisters of a 
convent, near Castellor. Leonora, believing Manrico 
to be dead, is about to take the veil. The Count 
de Luna has ventured within reach of his enemy, and 
is there to prevent her purpose. Failing to persuade, 
he attempts violence ; when Manrico appears, with 
sufficient force, and carries off Leonora. The third act 
opens in the camp of De Luna, who is besieging Cas- 
tellor. The sentinels have apprehended a gipsy, 
found wandering near the camp, and she is recognised 


The | 


tised for the Olympic. Miss Cushman, in the part of | 
Tisbe, has achieved a success. Though interesting in | 
plot, the lesson of the piece is far from wholesome. | 
The war between good and bad is ever waging within 
the bosom of society, under circumstances equally 
horrible and deplorable; but there can be no reason | 


| why the worst features of that stern contest should be 


prominently brought forward to the notice of the 
weak and unprepared. Cancers exist; but it is better 


| that they should be kept for the inspection of the 


as Azucena,the kidnapperand supposed murderer of the | 


Count’s brother. Sheconfesses herself to be the mother 
of Manrico, the Count’s hated rival. Had he doubted 
that she was the murderer of his brother, there is 


now a sterner claim upon his revenge, and she is con- | 


demned to be burnt. The scene changes into a chapel 
in Castello. 
as they approach the altar, news is brought of the 
horrid fate that awaits Azucena ; and the bridegroom, 
torn between duty and inclination, leaves his bride 
and rushes forth to save his mother. 
is lost, Manrico is a prisoner; and the fourth act 
opens in the court of a prison. 
gained admittance to the place. 
she is singing her passionate despair, in 
hope that her lover may hear her; he, in the 
solitude of his cell, sings hopelessly of his love; some 


Manrico and Leonora are about to wed; } 


surgeon, and not openly displayed in the sight of the 
delicate. 

The return of Mr. Wright to his native boards is 
regarded as quite a theatrical event. For the last 
three years Paul Bedford has been like one of the | 
Siamese twins—a mere monstrosity, most unlovely 
and inharmonious when deprived of the cognate | 
specimen. The bills say that Mr. Wright’s engage- | 
ment is fixed for a limited period ; but rumour declares 
that the return is experimental, and that if it be found 


| successful he will become permanently fixed in his | 


The battle | 


Leonora has | 
It is night: | 
the | 


monks, in the chapel of the prison, are singing a | 


Miserere for his soul. The Count enters, and Leonora 
prays for the life of her lover, but in vain. At length 
she promises that, if he will set Manrico at liberty, 
she will be his; and, to render her promise nugatory, 
she takes a slow poison which is contained in a ring. 
The scene changes into the interior of the prison, 
and discovers Azucena and Manrico. 
the Count enter, and Manrico is offered liberty; but 
he refuses it, unless accompanied by his beloved. 


Leonora and | 


Whilst he delays, the poison is doing its work, and | 
it becomes evident that she has preferred death to | 


submission to the Count. 


Enraged at this discovery, | 


the Count sends Manrico to the scaffold; from the | 
window Azucena and the Count behold the execution ; | 


and the last few lines unravel the whole story :— 
Count. 
He is dead! 
AZUCENA. 
He is dead! Thou sayest he is dead! 
Now listen. Hast thou ne’er heard 
Of a young brother by a gipsy stolen 
From thy old father’s home ? 
Look, and rejoice,—’7is he! 
Count. 
What hast thou said ? 
AZUCENA. 
Thou art revenged, O Mother. 


| part, 


| Domino Noir. 


old place. If so, it will be a very lucky thing both 
for Mr. Wright and the Adelphi. Experience has 
now taught him that-elsewhere he is nobody: there 
he is everything. JACQUES. 


Mr. ALFRED MELton’s SEconD Granp Concert, | 
which took place at the above Hall on Monday | 
evening, the 7th inst., fully confirmed us in the high 
opinion we had formed of his abilities as a conductor 
of first-class music. The qualities for which Mr. 
Mellon is justly distinguished, and which make him 
one of the first conductors of concert-music now in 
England, are, a thorough appreciation of the com- 
poser’s intentions, and a clear and decided manner of | 
conveying this knowledge to the orchestra under his | 
guidance ; and these were most amply exemplified 
upon this occasion, by the finished yet spirited per- | 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor, 
which we feel ourselves secure in asserting was never | 
yet heard to such advantage in this country. Con- 
ductor, orchestra, and audience appeared all equally to | 
feel the beauty of this sublime musical poem. The 
overture to Freischiitz, which commenced the first 
was honoured with a unanimous __ encore, 
so perfect was the execution. Not less perfect, each 
in their way, were the overtures to Gazza Ladra and | 
Signor Bottesini made his first ap- 


| pearance in England since his return from America, 


The charred remains of the child referred to in the | 
<irst act were those of Azucena’s own child, whom, in | 


her frenzy, she had killed instead of Manrico. 


The | 


leading figures in this dark but intensely dramatic | 


picture are evidently the gipsy Azucena and her sup- 
posed son Manrico. 
Viardot Garcia, with a force and an intelligence sur- 


Tamberlik. 
the parts of the Count and Leonora, and they are sup- 
ported by Graziani and Mlle. Jenny Ney in a manner 
ully proportioned to the greatness of the cast. To be 
in keeping with the story, the music is naturally wild 
and singular; but there is a beauty in its wildness, 
and some of the scene are capable of making as much 
sensation as anything in the Prophéte. Nothing was 
ever more grandly mournful than than wondrous 
song, “ Stride la vampa!” in which Azucena recalls 
her mother’s fate. Her scene with the Count, in the 
third act, was the perfection of dramatic power, and 
more than recalled Viardot’s finest efforts in the 
Huguenots. 'Tamberlik entered fully into the charac- 
ter of Manrico, which seems destined to be one of 
his greatest parts. Throughout the entire he sang 
gloriously, with a power and a pathos illustra- 
tive of the warrior tamed into the lover. At the 
conclusion of third act, in a chorus of soldiers, his 


and he seemed to throw out a note through every- 
thing and over everything, that made every one present 
draw a deep breath of surprise. The encore of the 
Miserere scena, in the fourth act, was mainly owing to 
his splendid singing. Madlle. Jenny Ney astonished 
those who had heard her in Fidelio, by the unexpected 
vivacity of her acting and the great resources of her 
voice. 


The former is impersonated by | 


| lish 


and proved himself, in a new concertino of his own 
composition, to merit no less than formerly the title 
of the Paganini of the contrabass. Mr. Sims Reeves | 
was encored in Beethoven’s Ade/my,, 9nd also in a | 
very melodious new ballad, composed expressly for | 
this concert by Mr. Mellon himself, who appears to 
no less advantage as a composer than as a conductor. 
Mlle. Louise Cellini, a débutante, made a very favour- | 
able impression by her singing of ‘* Dove sono” and | 
“ Bel raggio.” Nor must we omit to mention the 
decided success achieved by the rising young English 
composer and pianist, Mr. F. Edward Bache, who } 
played a very elegant and well-instrumented ‘ An- | 


s " : | dante” and ‘ Rondo Polonaise,” with orchestral ac- | 
passing praise; the latter is superbly rendered by | 


Subordinate only to these in interest are | 


companiments, being another proof that there is 
not so great a dearth of original talent in Eng- 
musicians as the public are too often led 


| to believe. We must congratulate Mr. Mellon on the 


| 


improved attendance at this concert, showing that 
his efforts are by no means unappreciated by the 
public, but will in due time certainly meet with the 
reward which they so well deserve. A contemporary, | 
who is always more ready to find a fault than to 
perceive a beauty, has attacked Mr. Mellon for what 
it calls the “‘ puffery ” of handing round papers con- | 
taining the “ opinions of the press.” We shall simply | 
observe en passant that the charge of puffery comes 
strangely from such a source, and that, assuming the 
opinions of the press to be honest, there can be no | 
possible harm in quoting them; but if the gentle- | 
man who attacks Mr. Mellon had taken half the 


| trouble to inquire into the facts which he must have | 
| done to root up a fault, he would have ascertained 


; . | that the issue of those papers was both unknown to, 
voice rose far above the din of orchestra and chorus, | 


and unsanctioned by, Mr. Mellon. 
Mr. C. Cuarves’s Lectrures.—This gentleman is 
already widely and favourably known as a public 


| lecturer of far more than ordinary talents for amuse- 


The brilliant little “‘ Di tale amor,” in the | 


first act, was given with a truthfulness which drew | 


down the most decisive applause. 
she evidently rose in the opinion of the audience, and 
when the curtain fell she had established herself as a 
great artist. Graziani also gathered new laurels. 
The encore which he obtained in the first act was 
unanimous. 
of the piece, the appropriateness of the costumes and 
the beauty of the scenery, great credit is due to Mr. 
Gye. Altogether, the success is unqualified, and it 


From that moment | 


ment and instruction. Lately he has been lecturing 

at the Marylebone Institution, in Edward-street, 

Portman-square, where we enjoved an opportunity of | 
hearing him. Mr. Charles is one of the most sensible | 
lecturers we ever met with ; for he contrives to observe 
that just moderation which neither wearies his au- | 
dience by the weight of learuing nor nauseates them | 


| with the monotony of flippancy. The subject of his lec- 
| ture at the Marylebone Institution was “ Burlesque ;” 


For the care exhibited in the mounting | 


may be confidently expected that the production of | 


di Trovatore will be one of the greatest events of the 
present opera season. 

The Actress of Padua, produced at the Hay- 
market, is a version of Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
drama, “ Angelo, Tyran de Padoue,” already drama- 


| gay, but never simious. 
| or grimaces; and his humour, though powerful, could 


and, although that may be said to offer a very liberal 
choice of material, yet it is undoubtedly one which 
requires the greatest care and discrimination in the 
selection of it. Mr. Charles’s anecdotes, songs, and 
recitations, are all excellent ; and his delivery of them 
is rendered doubly agreeable by the union of self- 
reliance and a thorough appreciation of the object, 
with a perfectly gentlemanly reserve. He is always 
He never indulges in antics | 
the cheek of the most | 


never summon a blush to 


| lightful. 
| both in prose and song, were given with great judg- 
| ment; and a capital imitation, both in voice and style, 


| of his own powers. 


| have had experience of Mr. Woodin. 


and useful instructor. When the school education js 
over, and the serious labours of life prevent young 
people from following such a course of study as might 
enable them to form correct opinions for themselves 
upon the refined principles of literature and art, 
society is deeply indebted to such gentlemen as Mr, 
Charles for thus coming forward and supplying this 
want. Such lecturers, if as well qualified as this, 


| stand in the same relation to non-university youths 


and ladies generally as professors do to the under- 
graduates of colleges: they supply the chains of 
thought which are to be followed out in private; they 
give the multum in parvo, whose discussions are after- 
wards to be enlarged at leisure; they beget a taste 
for reading and for inquiry; and even when their 
efforts are unfruitful, their lessons are always innocent, 
In his lecture upon Burlesque, Mr. Charles pointed 
out, with great force and truth, the wide but little 
recognised distinction to be drawn between the bur- 
lesque and the simply ridiculous. Shakspere supplied 
him with some admirable illustrations of the former, 


| and the rich scenes between Dogberry and Verges 


were given with a vis comica as rare as it was de- 
Specimens from the more modern drama, 


of Buckstone’s Cousin Joe, and Charles Mathews’s 
prettier song, ‘“‘O, Love! you've been a villain,” 
elicited the warmest applause from the audience. 
Mr. Charles’s lecture, unlike the ruder efforts of less 
competent teachers, was not composed of mere disjecta 
membra, thrown together hap-hazard, and illustrating 
no one true principle; it had a form and vitality in it; 
and those who heard it must have left the room cer- 
tainly not sadder, but much wiser, than they entered 
it. More lately still Mr. Charles has been lecturing 
at Camberwell on the subject of ‘‘ Comic Characteri- 
sation.” Among many other excellent illustrations of 
this topic, he gave the Grave-diggers in Hamlet, and 
some capital specimens of mimicry, in which he 
excels. To Athenseums and Mechanics’ Institutions, 


| both metropolitan and provincial, such a lecturer as 


Mr. Charles will be invaluable. 

W. S. Wooprn’s OL1o or Opprrres.—On Satur- 
day evening there was a great gathering at the new 
Polygraphic Hall, in King William-street, Charing- 


| cross, for the purpose of inaugurating a new enter- 


tainment by that most popular of polyphonists, Mr. 
Woodin. Making every allowance for those accidents 
of a first night which are apparently inevitable (for 
they never are avoided), we are justified in saying, 


| that the “Olio of Oddities” will prove even more 


successful than the famous ‘“ Carpet-Bag and Sketch- 
Book.” Custom hag, naturally enough, given Mr. 
Woodin confidence in himself, and a better knowledge 
Experience has taught him to 
perceive the best use to be made of voice, face, and 
figure; and the new entertainment everywhere proves 
that it has not been thrown away upon him. The 
panoramic views are better painted, the dresses and 


| masks are more perfect, and the general harmony and 


construction of the entertainment are better conceived 
than in the former instance. Of course, to the inex- 
perienced much of this would be marred by the acci- 
dents to which we have before alluded; but, when the 
machinery acts perfectly, and the assistants under- 
stand their parts—when certain portions of the text 
have been a little pruned, and certain other portionsa 
little strengthened—and lastly, when Mr. Woodin 
himself is enabled to concentrate his whole mind upon 
what he has to do, with confidence in the efficiency of 
his assistants—to use a common metaphor, “wher 
everything goes upon oiled wheels”—The “ Olio of 


| Oddities ” well deserves to become one of the most 


sucessful and popular entertainments of the day. 
The connecting thread of the entertainment, and 


| which is of course nothing more than a thread, is 4 


trip through the Lake District of England; and it is 
from that most charming region of romantic scenery 
that the views are very faithfully taken. Songs, im- 
personations, embodiments, daguerreotyes, changes 0! 
costume, and specimens of mimicry, follow each other 
with a celerity only to be imagined by those w! 
1 2 Perhaps, if we 
were to select one or two of the impersonations 4 
excelling the others, we should be inclined to name 4 
wonderful imitation of Dr. Johnson; Lady Esther 
Evergreen, a truthful sketch of a fine old lady of the 
old school ; and Miss Clara Chattaway, a splendid spe- 
cimen of a talkative young lady of the new school. 
The make-up for the last was by far the best thing o 
the kind which we ever remember to have seen: thé 


10 


| accuracy of detail with which the young lady was 


got up must be seen to be appreciated. The hall of 
entertainment is well decorated and has the sole faut 
of being a little too small for Mr. Woodin’s pro- 
bable audiences. Between the stage and the stalls a 
beautiful construction of rockwork has been erected, 
and when that is finished cooling streams of water, 
with prismatic and refracted effects, obtained by the 
introduction of prisms and mirrors, will cool the 
atmosphere and present a most charming and refresh- 
ing object to the vision. An able pianist accompanits 
Mr. Woodin in his songs, and fills up the intervals o! 
the entertainment. It is understood that the same 
pen (unrivalled in these matters) which wrote t 


tile 


| * Carpet-Bag and Sketch-Book ” has been busy upo? 


the new entertainment. The bills are silent upon the 


| fastidious. This is, indeed, to act the part of a genial | point, but the style is unmistakeable. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


POVERTY OF ACTORS. 
10 THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sm,—I very much regret to find, in a journal I 
generally read with so much satisfaction, your short 
(I suspect copied) allusion to the “ proverbial 
poverty of actors,” particularly as it afforded you so 
good an opportunity of rounding a period, by saying: 
“Eminent actors have, equally with other artists, 
acquired wealth, and, we may with truth add, have, 
in most instances, employed it well.” In corrobora- 
tion of which, you might have adduced Oldfield, 
Wilks, glorious witty Quin, Garrick, and John 
Kemble. Though parsimonious whilst he was earn- 
ing wealth, Garrick was liberal when he had obtained 
it; and John Kemble, though reserved and stately, 
was one of the most generous-hearted of men. Instead 
of 100,0007., Garrick died worth 140,000/.; and yet 
that was nothing to the riches acquired by sop and 
Roscius. On the French stage, the younger Baron 
was wealthy—assisted, no doubt, as was it is said 
our own great Irish actor, by his bonnes fortunes. 
Le Kain was a man of considerable property, and 
Talma might have been so too if he had been prudent. 
Actresses likewise, although generally not quite so 
provident in this respect as the men, have many of 
them been opulent—as Oldfield, Clive, Jordan, and 
Siddons. But, Mr. Editor, in glancing back upon the 
career of this race, so exposed to the seductions of 
pleasure and expense, we shall find that such as have 
gathered a competence for their old age, and a pro- 
vision for their families, have been sound, pains- 
taking, steady artists, loving their profession, and 
doing honour to it by their lives as well as their 
talents, and not meteors, that have suddenly blazed 
across the horizon and left no trace behind. 

With respect to the living actors you have named, 
Ican only say that such allusions are in the worst 
possible taste ; and I believe—indeed I almost know— 
in more than one instance you are incorrect. But, 
Sir, what could I expect from a passage which, 
having a dozen proofs to point out, began with “‘ Ecce 
signum” ? Poor Priscian. 

I am, Sir, yours, &e. 
HE OLD PLAYGOER. 

{P.S. While my pen is wet, allow me to offer to your 
readers an anecdote, which I consider one of the best 
of my million and one, brought to my mind just now 
by reading of the invasion of the Academy by the ten 
Bonapartists. Although Cardinal Richelieu is generally 
considered the founder of the Académie Francaise, its 
real institutor was Valentin Conrart, a wealthy man 
of taste, a kind of Anastatius Hope, at whose house its 
meetings were held for more than five years. At his 
death, a fauteuil in the Academy had become an 
object of ambition; and a nobleman high in rank and 
influence, with a large fortune, was a candidate for 
theempty one. His claims were canvassed among the 
fellows, and the majority, dazzled by the splendour 
they fancied title and wealth would throw over the 
nascent society, were about to give him their suf- 
frages, when Patru, who, Voltaire says, first intro- 
duced purity of language at the French bar, arose, and, 
like Menenius, dissipated the prestige by an apologue. 
“My brothers,” said he, “in the golden dawn of 


Greece, a man was possessed of an extremely fine | 


lyre, perfect in tone, rich in music, capable of re- 
sponding to the song of war or love. He, of course, 
exhibited the powers of his instrument as frequently 
as occasion offered; but, alas! in one of his most 
ambitious attempts he broke a string! Proud of his 
lyre, he thought nothing could be too good for it, and, 
instead of the broken string of gut, he substituted 
one of silver. This new chord was a_ glittering 
ornament to the lyre, but the harmony of the musical 
instrument was destroyed.” Need I add that the 
titled candidate was rejected? Or need I point out 
how this applies to the recent degradation of the 
Academy, and the subversion of its principal funda- 
mental law ?] 





MERCURY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
JOURNAL. 

Sir.—I cannot but think you have evinced too 
Much consideration for the ‘“ Christian ” correspon- 
dent of the Builder. From your report I should 
Judge that his letter is only one of the too prevalent 
attempts of cant to write down all that is elegant in 
taste and elevating in works of art. The whole 
sculpture is nothing but an eloquent piece of symboli- 
sation, telling all that is meant to be expressed 
better than written language could do. When Le 
Brun and other painters introduce flying Fames, 
Victories, and angels hovering over the heads of real 
personages, they commit a violent solecism against 
good taste ; 


any one of the other characters. 
and Greek in order that we may understand and be 
understood universally; why should we then reject 
one of the most perfect symbols the Greeks have left 


us? The uninstructed eye may only see a nude, | 
| church, the bar, the army, navy, arts, sciences—aye, 


graceful figure; but the mind that can appreciate all 
‘Nat is meant to be expressed by the impersonations 
0 Pat . = > 

of Britannia, the four quarters of the globe, &ec., 


; but in this group of impersonations I | 
Maintain that Mercury is as properly introduced as | 
We study Latin | 


| each, or all, is reckoned by the amount of gain. 


must at once perceive that no symbol could possibly 
bring them all together so well as Mercury. There 
has been “a muck” against Grecian architecture, 
but it is pretty nearly run out; and thcugh the 


were first conceived by finely-toned spirits in climes 


stand unapproached and unapproachable. 
But, Sir, it is to the main question so triumphantly 


of all the inhabitants of Liverpool, places any faith 
in Mercury ?” I maintain that no symbolic character, 
borrowed from any religion or mythology, so com- 
pletely expresses the faith of a Liverpool man as 
Mercury does. I will not, for the sake of an anti- 
thesis, point out what others would be the symbols 
chosen by a good and pious Christian; my business is 
only with the worthy people of Liverpool. As I 
read your article, this idea struck me at once; and 
being pleased with it, I turned to that most delightful 
of all mythological writers, Demoustier, for the cha- 
racteristics of the son of Maia. He says (I translate for 


son of Maia, endowed with a. subtle intelligence and 


messenger of heaven, earth, the sea, and the infernal 
regions. 


It appears to me that he ought to have added his 
hands, since Mercury is likewise the god of thieves. 


he owed it to his natural talents. 


Cupid in a wrestling match, and stole his quiver. 


Neptune, Vulcan’s pincers, and Venus’s girdle; and, 
while Jupiter was roaring with laughter at his lar- 
cenies, he stole away his sceptre: he would even have 
robbed him of his thunder, but, in attempting it, the 
rogue burnt his fingers. 
betrayed him, and he was banished to the earth. 
Here he taught eloquence, rhetoric, and charlatanry ; 


entered into trade. To insure success, he composed a 
mixed treatise, between Fraud and Good Faith, which 
all speculators learned by heart, as an elementary 
work. In four words, this is the way he pointed out 
the road to fortune—he began at compounding with 
creditors, and finished at bankruptcy. Quickly all 
merchants, edified by his instructions, formed repre- 
sentations of him, and adored him, holding the cadu- 
ceus in one hand and a full purse in the other. As 
| the price of the protection he granted them, they 
promised him at first all the incense in the universe— 





way of composition, to prove how much they had 
profited by what he had taught them.” 

This being the character of Mercury, the above 
being the principles of which he is the impersonation, 
I conceive that “ Christian’s ” objection is completely 
set aside, and that the statue of the heathen god 
ought to be pre-eminent in every commercial city in 
England. It has been said that the English have no 
religion; but this I strongly deny, for they, at this 
moment, present one of the most striking anomalies 
in the world's history. Beginning with the far East, 
and following the subject through the histories of 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Mahometan dynasties, all 
the modern empires and kingdoms—nay, extending 
our view over the whole globe —we shall find that at 
no time, and in no state, was there perfect unanimity 
in any religious creed. To enumerate the various 
sects into which the numberless religions, even those 
of the most enlightened nations, have been and are 
split, would occupy too much of your valuable space. 
But I assert that the English of the present day are 
one and undivided in their worship, which they pur- 
sue with a singleness of mind, a persevering zeal, and 
an untiring persistency unequalled in the annals of man- 
kind. As with the Jesuits, the ties of friendship, of 
kindred, of love, all yield to this dominating worship; 
as with the followers of Jaggernaut, they think they 
cannot prostrate themselves and their principles too 
humbly before the chariot-wheels of their deity ; and, 
as with the fanatics of most religions, great is their 
Rope of reward. Their creed is contained in the two 
lines of the fabulist : 

Dieu prodigue ses biens, 
A ceux qui faut voeu d’étre siens; 


and, heart and soul, they give themselves up—Their 
God is Gold, their Heaven is Wealth. All history, I 
acknowledge, is stained with this worship ; but never 
was it so triumphant as in England at this moment. 
There have been times when many other qualities 
and chances, such as high birth, genius, extraordinary 
wisdom, knowledge or skill, surpassing beauty or 
great courage, might vie with gold for man’s admi- 
ration—but not now; where these qualities are pos- 
sessed or chances enjoyed, they are only accessories 
or means for obtaining the one object of general wor- 
ship and respect. Statues are decreed to dishonest 


} 
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| but successful speculators, and titles are bestowed 
| 


upon millionaires, who, in their vast enterprises, absorb 


hundreds of honest, industrious tradesmen. The 


and success in 


For- 


and literature too—all have one aim; 


| merly the question might be asked, ‘“‘ Is he a good or 


world is some thousands of years older since they | 


and vales of “ Arcady,” the symbols of Greece still | 


put by “Christian” that I address myself—‘‘ Who, | 


the benefit of your Liverpool readers): ‘‘ The young | 
an impenetrable discretion, became the negotiator and | 
Jupiter, in order to accelerate his mys- | 


terious courses, attached wings to his head and heels. | 


This last dignity was not the fruit of intrigue; | 
On the very | 
day of his birth, he tripped up the heels of | 


While the Gods were complimenting him upon his | 
victory, he filched the sword of Mars, the trident of 


This piece of awkwardness | 


but, wishing to join the useful to the agreeable, he | 


and then they offered him a hundredth part of it, by | 


a pious man?” but it is now, “Is he respectable ?”— 
which does not mean, Does he perform the duties of a 
man as well as he is able—but, How stands his 
account at his bankers. In short, so completely 
does this worship pervade “ the body of the country, 
city, court,” that it gives the stamp and colour to the 
age. All the beautiful humanities are, consequently, 
sunk into self. The results of such a state of society 
are patent to all students of history; England may 
not only have passed its political perihelium, but its 
moral one likewise. 

Thus, Sir, whether we take the Greek view of Mer- 
cury, as the impersonation of persuasiveness, shrewd- 
ness, ability of passage and untiring diligence,—or 
the English embodiment of their governing prin- 
ciple, ‘‘ Get money; honestly, if you can; but still, 
get money "—I cannot consider him out of place in 
any statuary or painting meant to embellish a mer- 
cantile city. I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


W. R. 





OBITUARY. 

Sir Henry Bisnor, on Monday, April 30th, after a severe 
illness, caused by internal cancer. Not only was he suf- 
fering from the malady which cost him his life, but his 
daily maintenance depended almost entirely upon the 
sympathy and assistance of his immediate friends. Sir 
Henry was sixty-eight years of age. Few men have 
worked so laboriously, so productively, and so honourably 
in a graceful and humanising art as Henry Rowley Bishop, 
and his memory will ever be held in veneration and 
respect. 

Sin GrorceE Heap, a few days ago, at his town residence. He 
was the author of many works upon Home, Colonial, and 
Foreign matters, particularly in reference to Canada, 
where he resided for many years. He was the elder 
brother of Sir Francis Head, late Governor of Canada. 
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(CrrcuL ar.) 

The great fluctuations in the price of Tea during 
the last two years have caused oh h confusion among 
Retail Dealers—whilst there have been loud com- 
plaints by Families of the inferiority of the quality. 
These complaints too frequently have their origin in the 
indifference displayed in the Selection.——A sTRIKING 
TESTIMONY to the contrary may be witnessed in our 
business—which exhibits a large increase in the num- 
ber of Families supplied—as well as in the quantity 
disposed of,—being greatly in excess of any similar 
period during the last fifteen years. 

The support which has been so liberally accorded 
to us affords the most conclusive proof of the im- 
portance and value of constancy—in the selection of 
suitable qualities—with an especial view to the satis- 
faction of Consumers. 

Our inflexible regard t QUALITY has been the 
gradual means of onenlng to us a new feature of 
lrade—Foreign orders—from English Families re- 
siding abroad. Shippers of fine Teas wili find our 
Stock to consist of suitable Packages (in bond) for 
Export—and the prices fixed upon a principle cal- 
culated to give continued satisfaction, and with every 
possible security—as to the QUALITY. 

Notwithstanding the continuance of the Rebellion 
in some districts of the Chinese Empire, there is no 
sound apprehension of a short supply of Tea. The 
Imports this year will prove at least equal to those 
of the last year—the present estimate being upwards 
of 80,000,000 lbs.—a tolerable scope will therefore 
be afforded for a constant and personal attention in 
the selection of proper qualities. 

Having already obtained—by many years’ ex- 
perience—a large amount of distinguishished patron- 
age—Families may rest assured—of our continued 

| candour in recommending only such descriptions as 
will please. 

Your obliged and faithful Servants, 
ROBT ROBERTS & COMPY. 
Tea and Coffee Salesmen, 


LIVERPOOL, 


N.B.—Other remarks and the present List 
of Prices may be had on application. 
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stating sex and age (inclosing thirteen penny post stamps), to * 
GRAHAM, 10, Chichester-place, King’s-cross, London, and they wi 
receive in a few ds ays aminute detail of the mental and moral qualities 
talents, tastes, affections, virtues, failings, &c., of the writer, with mar 
other things hitherto unsuspected. 7 
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B EAU TY.—The Advertiser guarantees to 
make the Skin as beautifal, as fair, as delicate, as tr: usparently 
clear and lovely as that of the new-born child, without causing pa 
injury. No language can describe the beautifully fresh and delight 
tinge produced upon the countenance by this amazing cl 
sessary A quisites sent en receipt of 24 stamps. 
Address “ A. B.,” 7, Clayton-lane, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
7 The marks of Smallpox, and other disfigurements, remey 
ace. 
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rseding all other dyes.—Sold by the Mannfacturer, W. 4, 
CHELOR, 233, Broadway, New York : R. HOVENDEN, K 
street, Regent-street, and 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbur -square, 
London: and all Perfumers, Please to observe the ove names and 
addresses on each New Fork original packet.—Price 4s. 6d., 7s, and 14s 
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| O YOU WANT LUXURIANT ITAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? aie other compound for the Hair has main 
tained such an enduring celebrity as EMILY DEAN'S CRINILI NE 
It is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, F vebrows, &e., in 
a few weeks, and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever ea 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually ct 
greyness in all its stages. For the nurse Dr. Wilson says, it is unri- 
valled. Price 2s. per package (clegantly perfumed); sent post-free 
receipt of twenty- -four pe nny postage-stamps, by ‘ E 
chester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London. Sold by e 
Kingdom.—“In one fortnight it produced a beauti fal set of 
chios.”— aa idams, “It has | prevented my hair falling off.” —J Hicksor 
“Tt has quite: checked the greyness that was Sttaing on.” — Mr s. Elder. 
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Army and Navy Hair Dyes.—The most beautiful prepare 
invented for dyeing, at the same time softening the hair; it is patro- 
nised by the British, French, and Prussian Courts, as well as having 
the distinguished patronage of the Army and Navy. It is perfectly 
free from smell, and quite easy of application, 

lo be had wholesale of J. F. SHAYLER, 5, Woest-stteet, 
Martin’s-lane; and retail of J. T. Shayler, 82, St I t 
also of Mint 1's, perfumer, 7, Burlington-arcade 
Oxford-street ; lor, 92, Strand; Birch, Molesworth- et, 
Pass, North Fre -street, Edinburgh; and all Tespeotabl per- 
furers in town and country.—Be sure to ask for the United i 
yw British Army and Navy Hair Dyes. Price 2s. ad., 4s., 6s 
and 10s. 6d. per case, black or brown. 


r ry ry ~ tr TY 5 
I O YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &e. ?—COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, though 
extensively imitated, is acknowledged by every one as the only prepa- 
ration to be really depended upon for the unfailing prone tion of Hair 
and Whiskers in two or three weeks; as also checking Greyness, 
Baldness, &c., and rendering the Hair beautifully luxuriant, curly, and 
glossy. 
Mr. Wikiams, 8, Lowther-street. Liverpool.—* I can now shew 
a head of hair as any person, solely from using = Crinutriar. 
Ser, geant Craven, Longford Barracks, Ireland.—“ Through usit 
Crinutri have an excellent moustache, which 1 had before 
paired ¢ 
4 Mrs. Carter, Pangbourne, Berks.—“ My head, which was quite | 
is now covered with new hair.” 
Price 2s. per Package, through all Draggists and Perfumers, or se 
post dree on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by ROSALIE COUPELLE, 
69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford- street, London. 


‘F YOUR HAIR IS GREY OR RED use 
ROSALIE COUPELL PURE INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID 
HAIR DYE, universally acknowledged as the only perfect one, and 
infinitely superior to the numerous disgraceful imitations, which smell 
horribly, barn the hair, and leave an unnatural tinge. 

Price 3s. 6d., and four times the quantity at 10s. 6d. per bottle, throt 
all Chemists, &c., or sent free secure from observation for 52 posta 
stamps, by R¢ LIE COUPELLE, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, London. 

Mr. Whittaker, 22, Fargate, Shefiela.—“ Your Hair Dye is high 
spoken of by all who have purchased it of me.’ 

Mr. Pearse, King-street, Ludlow.—“ Your Hair Dye has succeed 
admirably ; it gives such a natural tinge.” 

Mr. Pearson, 29, Fishergate, Notangham.—“ Your Hair Dye 
excellent.’ 

Mr. Casey, 2, Gloucester-green, 


ion ever 


Upper St 


as fine 


Oxrford.—“It gives the greatest 


James Thompson, Esq., Middleton.—* It answers the highest expec- 
tations.” 
Mr. J. N. Clark, Killinick, Wexford.—“ Tt is a most excel lent and im- 


mediate Dye for the Hair, far r pe referable to all others.’ 


Qik JAMES MURRAY'S FLU ID 

h MAG NESL A, prepared under the immediate care of the Invent 

and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profess 

removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, rest: ring API E- 

TITE, prese fil a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving 

acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as aneasy remedy for SEA 5 

NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is ir 

ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unn¢ 

to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now ti ¢ 

most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the p bilit 

those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use o 

in powder.—Sold by the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM Bi: 

Wolverhe ampton ; and by all wholesale and retail Druggists, and } 

cine Agents throughout the British Empire, in bottles, ls. 

5s. 6d., L1s., and 21s. eact The Acidulated Syrup in bottles, 

N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Marray’s Prepa 

thé it his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follov vs 
‘James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlem« mn to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resist 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATE NT LE\ 
fitting with so much ease and « loseness that it cannot be detec 
may be worn during sleep. A 4 iptive ciroular may be hé 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, I6s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 60. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Post q 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, I 


Piccadilly. 
(}LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 
4 &c.--The material of which these are made is reer 
the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRI 
the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all c¢ 
of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, V ti ICOSE VE INS, 
SPRAINS, &c, It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, an 1 is 
drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 75. 6d. to lt 


C APS, 
ommended by 


SIBLE, 


MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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ASS’S EAST- INDIA PALE ALE. | 


BARCLAY’'S PORTER and STOUTS, 
in 18-gallon casks, bottles, half-bottles, and imperial pints. 
BE RRY, BROTHERS, and Co., 3. St. James’ s-street, London. 


‘HE 16s. TROUSERS REDUCED to 14s.; 

Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.; Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s. 

Made to order, from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 
nant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


CONCENTRATED ESSENCE OF 
THE WOOD VIOLET. 

i BREIDENBACH, Distiller of Flowers 

e@ and Eau de Cologne to the Queen, has now in great perfec- 

on several EXTRACTS of that favourite flower the WOOD VIOLET 

it has a lasting odour, and will not stain the handkerchiet. Violet 

Pomade, Cold Cream of Viol Violet Sachet Powder, and several 

toilet preparations of the same flower equally fragrant.— 157 B, New 
Bond-street. 


WINBERROW’S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipatio 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be re quired ; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor « they may be given to children. 
Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 


Edwards-street, Portman-square, London ; and may be bad ofall other 
, Thomson, and 

















Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; 
»., Calcutta ; Roberts and Co., Paris; Pickon and Co., Boulog 


\REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS. —A 
q FIXED WATER-CLOSET for l.—Places in gardens converted 
into comfortable water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY- 
SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, preventing the meee ar yd 
reffluvia, Any carpenter can fix it in two hours. Also, 
Hermetically-sealed Inodorous Chamber Comm odes. re . 21 4s., and 
3%. And Portable Water-closets, with pumps, 















valve. A prospectus with i 
post stamps.—At FYFE and Co’s Sanatorium, 
London. 
SY DENHAM TROUSERS, 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, Racontan and sol 


Manufacturers of the Sydenham Trousers, at 17s. 6d., unequalled for 
superior style, fit, quality, perfect ease, and gracefulne i 

for gentlemanly appearance anc rarely obtained. The « 
the Sydenham Trousers over all others is, the systematic self-adjusting 
principle on which they are constructed. Patterns sent free on applica- 
tion. A Four Pound Suit Samuel Brothers strongly recommend 
from Saxony cloth, manufactured by an st of iglan 
house, the wear of which they warrant. —SAMUEL BROT HERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill. 


C W. SILVER and Co., OUTFITTERS, 
a ey Cont ee rORS, and MANUFACTURERS of 
jutfitting requirements, WATERPROOF CLOTHING, and the various 
INDIA RUBBER AP P LIANCES 
CABIN PASSENGERS’ Outtit-) ,. c 

ting Branch j 66 & 67, Cornhill. 
SBCOND CLASS & EMIGR ANTS’) 3 & 4, Bishopsgate-strect 




















Outfitting Branch ; London Tavern; also rpo 
SHIRT FACTORIES... one Portsea and Romsey, Hants. 
CABIN FURNITURE Do. .. «» Commercial-road, London 
WATERPROOF CLOTHING DO - 2 a tac ca 
Thus, se and purchasers generally may be supplied at a 
GREAT VING of COST, and embrace the HOME quality at 


SHIP PING : RICES. 


VAUTION—TO TRADESMEN, MER- 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
time . past, been imposing upon the public, by 








and ¢ io pus arti cle, under the name of 
BOND" S PERMANENT Mf. AR KING TN! This is to give Notice, that 
Iam the original and sole Pr wv and Manufacturer of the said 





Article, and do not employ any travel or authorise any person to 
represent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
of selling the said Ink 

This Caution is published by me to prevent further imp¢ sition upon 








1¢ public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix 
and Widew of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, 
ondon 

“To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be 





areful to ask for the genuine Bond's Permanent Marking Ink; 





ul | 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at | 


wy time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor 


> ‘ a 
C LERICAL, PRACTICAL, and 
) ECONOMICAL TAILOR and TROUSERS MAKER. 
Gentlemen who are not satisfied with the abilities or charges of thel: 
ailor will find a remedy at NEWMAN'S, 102, Regent-street ; where 
the largest and most récherché stock of Prous erings, either for riding 
r walking, are on view Also a variety a k, Oxford, and Cam- 
widge Mixed Cloths, and other fabrics; ae cule for Paletots, Overcos 
and the New Clerical Roquelaure. This garmem is gradually super. r- 
seding every other kind of Overcoat. 

The Black Cloth cut at this house is of in declib’<colour, and water- 



























lressed ; sulphuric acic d will destroy thefuab§ t n.ctthe colour. 
T roc k ( Coat.. ‘ #3 5 0 
The Cler al Paleto a eeceereses 220 
The Clerical Vest . we “ 01 3 6 
fhe Terryan Poplin equals silk in appearance, wears ible th 
ne, and half the price his material is unexce ee nat le for 
vercoats, Paletots, and Vests at 13s. 6d., and M.A. and B. Gowns at 


guineas. 


P. R. NEWMAN, 102, Regent-street. 


ADIES’ and CHILDRENS’ UNDER- 
4 CLOTHING, BABY LINEN, end WEDDING OUTFITS he 
Favourite Chemise, rd lity, 2s. each ; French back Night-dresa, 
ills, 3s. 9d.; wked Drawers, Is. 9d.; Girls’ Long-cloth 
seven sizes, 7d. to 16d. ; Girls’ Tucked Drawers, four 
to ls. 9d. ; Girls’ frilled Night-gowns, five sizes, ls. 6d. 
loth Drawers, 3 sizes, 10d., 10}d., 11d. 
eaux-nets, trimmed, 18s., 239., 30s. ; Baskets, 
6d., 12s. Lawn Shirts, 9d. to 1s. 6d. ; Lawn 
pwns, Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; Monthly 
oaks, 10s. 6d. to 30s. ; Hoods, 2s. 6d. to 
mnets, 4s. to 10s. 6d. 
FITS, handsomely-trimmed Chemises, viz., 
i Duchess, Royal, &c., 4s. 6d. to lls. 6d, 










vl., 108. 













‘.; Satin Hats and F 
For WEDDING Ol 
larendon, Eva, Ma 


n 
ach ; ditto Night Dre: sses. 
and others, od All of the best materials, 
hion, and n Detailed Price Lists by post. 


rk. 
BESE ME KE: S, Makers, 61 to 64, Hounsditch, London 


x _— + . . . 
HE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN 
KIVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 

for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Maj 0 and the Royal Family, but has 
come of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
4ous Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


D ’ r9¢ Town’ 7 Te 
_ ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS for more than 
‘airty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
Hon as the purest farinre of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 











ud nutritious supper for the aged, is a popalar recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
he Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 








,, Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 


Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 
The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 


sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in | 


a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, —— inform the public 
hat every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

a Sold by all re: spectahle Grocers, Druggists, « 1 others in Town and 
Cuntry, in Packets of 6d. and ls.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s., 
and 10s, each, 








i Preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light | 








(THE CANROBE R’ r Cc AP , with Sleeves, J OHANN MARIA FARIN 
impervious to rain, with free just introd i Prize Medal—EAU DE COLOGNE can be had 

Messrs. POULSON and COMPANY, Me ailors, 94 nt- bottles at 2s. each, at the wholesale depot of W. JOMNNSON 

street, price One Guinea. Their Improved Elastic Tr t street West 

price Ha inea Waistcoats in great variety 


The REGISTERED PARDESSUS or Summer Frock, Two Guineas. T° the CLERGY, PROFESSIONAL MEN, 
(NE, THOUSAND  BEDSTEADS TO | ins sitana ish Cano Vous yee i te 
CHOOSE 


FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected extensive 
Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of One Thousand Bed 5 ) 
steads in stock, One Hund and Fifty of which are fixed for insps naterials, and directions for measuring, sent free 1 
tion, comprising every variety of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz 


and Damask Furnitures, complete. Their new Warerooms also contain ( 101 OA. -.Invalids should drink HAND- 








by 






sers, price 21s, 

hoiee or to 
Maker, 160, Tottenham- 
tterns of the 








an assortment of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, which mprises every 









n the plainest Japanned Deal for Servants’ Rooms. to the J r Hts 4. ald ; ons : a 
most tasteful designs in Mahogany and other woods he | ; the t h fo aren ae a ws it 

whole warranted of the soundest and best manufaet ture HEAL and ‘ * sate ad . Neath: Read th 
SON'S Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, and Priced List of Bedding, i A. TE Waanee thie cae oes 
sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road ' BB ant. can eas a ee 
I Your intry gr f loes not 


CHWEPPE’S SODA, POTASS, and}; vill j : 
h MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, continue 

t tog mag pe prc y 0 the es t at their severa E stabl sh- IE DDI N G. —ECONOMY. I Ul RABILIT z=. 
a bod — Scan ats ce cdiiiees ne 0 and COMF\ J STEER'S and FRENCH 
nand, are evidences that their MATTRESSES make th ; m peses Bae 68 





for y ¢ HIGH HOLBORN 




















a bot a every descripti 8, and q 8,8 dstea 
: , : A an, f 8 3, i 
{ » Without which none and nay war t ~ : 
hemists thr } " im 8 = wcaigglhon “5 " 
} : 8 I 1 descri _ | 
lirect fr Silk and Cotton cases.—J.a ER, B g 
et, Lon " » Furnit M reture t 





] AMP WALLS. - a ATE NT ELASTIC 






























PAINT an effectual_rem mmediately fit for , Chaise Lounges, Settees 
He. TG 1D ( in me E nd Englis ‘ “Per 
ss th n application. It will not isvemguse er weak ok, or tenets STOCK of req 
See re ce 
Just published, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6¢., with Ilustrati 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 1 HE BEAUTIFUL, 
BY JOHN G MAC VICAR, D.D., 
Edinburgh : ssienienen aa val cas pana aun rene ADAMS, and ¢ 
INTER] STING NE W WORK. 
Immediately will be published, in i. post Svo. price 10s. 6d 
THE PRIVATE LIFE OF “AN EASTERN KING. 
By a MEMBER of the HOUSEIIOLD of his late Majesty NUSSIR U DEEN, 
London: HOPE and Co., Courier and Chur ~ ng Ot izette Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
Vol. I. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
LETTERS OF JOHN CALY IN, 
COMPILED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
BY DR. JULES BONNET. Es 
2 Vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c., pri li. 4s 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS, AND DISCOVERIES OF 
SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
Drawn up from the Family Papers in the possession of the Earl of Portsmouth. 
BY SIR DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., F.R.S., D.C.L., 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and Associate of the Institute of Frat Moy 15 
I few s, cloth, limp, price Is. 
SUNBEAMS IN THE COTTAGE 
BY MISS apeasapierivinena 
Aut f “ Work; or, I y to Do and How to Do it 





published ‘The Cottag 


CONSTABLE’S metepoarnapsie OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


\ r VII. cloth, price 3s. 6 


BRITTANY AND LA VENDEE:; TALES \ND SKETCHES. 


With a Notice of the Life and Literary Character of EMILE SOUVESTRE, 


Douro, Eugenie, Suther- | 


WANDERINGS IN CORSICA: 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS HER‘ 








| 7~T 
BY FER tDINAND GEBECRO Tso 
It is our hope nas Ge work of Mr. Gregorevius may obtain the cor pliment of t ansiation. Vea inwilling 
to forestal the interest which attaches t is description of t scenes of Napoleon's youth, and the an tes, which with 
great diligence the author has eolleeted on the spot of his Corsi ducation and adventures. . Mr. Gregorovius i 
1 diligent and enthusiastic collector of the traditions of a heroic race, a man of strong feeling for the great and beautiful, 
and an able historian.”"— Quarterly K , December 1854 
“Here is a book which, if any one can be found to translate it with< yut allowing n to escape in the ss, cannot 
| fail to be as popular amongst English readers as the best writings of Washington Irving W ster J 


‘Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, a 
° Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 
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THE CRITIC. 


[May 15, 18 





Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


A FLE UR. e Ta FEUILL E; ; “transl: ated from | 

4 CHAUCER into French lines, with the or e Floure 

and the Leaf”), by the CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
* Gay's Fables. 

W. JEFFS, Publisher, No. 15, —_—e Arcade. 


Just published, 8vo. pric 
TOOTH- EX TRACTION 


By WALTER BLUNDELL, Surgeon- 


YAINLESS 
without CHLOROFORM. 
Dentist. 
London: JOHN CHURCTILL, New Burlington-street. 
Mr. BLUNDELL performs Dental Operations under his n« 
process daily, from Ten till Four. 
29, New Broad-street, City, London. 


A TABLE of the SUCCESSIONS DUTIES; 
f containing a concise Summary of this Statute. On cardboard, 
for suspension in offices, price ls. 6d. 


By GEORGE 
Barrister-at-Law. 
JOUN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand 
The Third Edition of 
HE PRACTICE OF WILLS 
ADMINISTRATIONS, containing the New Wills This work 
gives minute practical instructions to the Solicitor, from the making of 
the will to the final distribution of the estate; with numerous Prece- 
dents. By G.S. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Trice 15s. cloth; 
17s. ren 18s. in calf. 
OHN CROC KFOR D, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


HE LAW and PRACTICE of BE NE FIT 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, terminating and permanent, and of 

FR EEHOLD LAND SOCIETIES, with all the Cases decided to this 
time, Rules, Forms of Mortgages, Pleadings, and other Matters and 
Instructions. By JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 
7s. 6d. boards; 8s. cloth; 9s. 6d. half-calf; 10s. 6d. calf; 


interleaved. 
PPRANC IS s “LAW 

prising the Practice under the Charitable Trusts 
Superior and County Courts, with the new Rules and Orders, to which 
are added a collection of Statutes and a Digest of Cases relating to 
charities, Forms, and various Precedents of Schemes. Py PHILIP 
FRANCIS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

_JOUN c ROCKFORD, 29, Essex-: street, Strand. 


AND 


_JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Price 8s. 6d., half calf, 10s., calf ils. 


t Jublished 


A Dl DICTION ARY of the CIRCASSIAN 
LANGUAGE. In Two Parts 


ENGLISH—CIRC _ AN—TURKISH, 


-TURKISH, 
for the Traveller, the Soldier, 
ation of each word in the 


CIRCASSIAN _ENG LISH- 
Containing all the most necessary Words 
and the Savor; with the exact pronunci: 
English character. By Dr. L. LOEWE, 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. 
To be had of the Author, 11, Buckingham-place, 
One Gr linea a. 


TPHE 
C Cantos. In Terza Rima. By RUTHER. 


“A scholarly little book, sweet as a meadow at bay-time, and full of 
summer influences.”— Atheneum, 

“Many a faithful miniature of healthy rustic life.’ 
Review. 

“ The bard often rises to the fervour and dignity 
nature and the ray Dublin Advertiser 

Iso, by the same Author, 12mo. cloth, Is. 
LYRIC NOTE S on the RUSSIAN WAR. 


BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-strect 


the 15th of May will be published, price 7s 
HE ME RCANTILE & BANKKUP T LAW s | 
of FRANCE. A Practical Treatise on the above most important 
subjects, designed for the use of Merchants and Traders. 
CONTENTS: General Rights—Sales and Purchases— 
Delivery —Warranty—Carriage—Payment — Bills of Exchange and 
Promissory Notes—Agency and Commission—Opening of Credit and 
Loans on Pledge Insurance—Partnerships—Jurisdiction of the 
nals of Commerce 
Expenses—Bankruptcy. 
By HENRY DAVIES, 
LAURENT, Avoué 
EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange 


"NEW AND CHEAPER E DITION. | 
HE DIVINE 


This day, Fourth Edition, price 
i’ METHOD OF THE 
GOVERNMENT, PHYSICAL By JAMES 
M‘COSH, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Queen's 


AND MORAL. 
University for Ireland. In preparing this Edition, the work has been 
subjected to a thorough revision, and new discussions, physical and 
moral, with important bearings upon the philosophy and theology of 
the age, have been added. The 


Brighton. 


yublished, price 


‘— Westminster 


Esq., Solicitor; and Monsieur 


Transfer and 


EMILE | 


hncemane | | 


TAYLER, Esq, | 


‘A Manual 


and ls, extra | 


'MR. CHURCHILL'S 
PUBLICATIONS, 


a 


| Animal Electricity. By Dr. DU BOIS | 


Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S. 


| REYMOND. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


| With Fifty Engravings on Wood. 


rw patent | 


Comparative Physiology. 
with 300 Engravings on Wood. 
M.D., F.R.S., Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 24s. 


‘Human Physiology. 
Numerous we oCy Wood. By W. B. CARPENTER, 
M.D., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. 8yo. cloth, 26s. 


of 


Chemistry, including the Practice of the 
Process. By T. FREDERICK HARDWICH, 
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